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Comfort tha 


HE remarkable comfort 

achieved in General 
Motors new cars of 1940 is 
evident the instant you step 
inside the doors. 


Seats are wider, softer. Vision 
is better. Controls are 
handier, easier. Bodies are 
stauncher, quieter — the 
largest, widest, strongest 
Unisteel Bodies ever built. 


Thecarsare definitely larger. 
Styling is smarter. Appoint- 
ments are richer. Every- 
where you look, everything 
you touch, shows improve- 
ment. 


And ministering to your 
comfort of mind is the satis- 
fying knowledge that all this 
new spaciousness and luxury 
rests on a solid foundation of 


| dependable value. 


Lerner 





This special value in General 
Motors cars is expressed in 
such features as the Unisteel 
Turret Top Body by Fisher, 
with Safety Plate Glass all 
around, Knee- Action, No 


(ENERAL MOTORS 





Draft Ventilation, improved 
hydraulic brakes, smoother 
and more efficient engines. 


Its source is the accumu- 
lated engineering knowledge 
of one of the leading tech- 
nical groups of the world, 
the group that pioneered 
the electric self-starter, the 
modern Diesel locomotive, 
the Allison aviation engine 
and other like 
epochal achieve- 
ments. 


GM 


TOU CAN SEE THE 
VALUE— YOU CaN 
Sat THE peice 


Introduced this 









year is a special and en- 
tirely new model, available 
in several lines—the ultra, 
in both styling and appoint- 
ments. 


The full delivered prices of 
General Motors cars are 
shown on ‘‘ plainview’’ price 
tags that list every item in- 
cident to the sale. You see 
the value and you see the 
price —in each and every 
detail these cars are sup- 
ported by value you can see 
and time will prove. 
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1940 Dodge 2-door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 


LIVING ROOM 
COMFORT, thanks 
to new Dodge All- 
Weather Aircontrol 
Systeml! No more 
drowsiness on long | 
trips. Not only defrosts 
windshield, but elimi- 
nates fogging ofall oth- 
er windows. Available 
at nominal extra cost. 
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*ALL FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED. These are 
Detroit delivered pri 
equipment: bumpers, 
ona wheel, safety glass, two ta 
and sheet metal painted to matc 
color. Transportation, state and 
any), extra. Visit your 


and up 


rices and include all standard 
og bumper guards, spare tire 
il-lights, fenders 
h standard body 
local taxes (if 
Dodge dealer for delivered 
prices in your locality. 










































“SCOTCH DYNAMITE” ENGINE! 
That's what we call the amazing power 
plant of the 1940 Dodge Luxury Liner with 
its flashing performance and combination 
of fourteen gas and oil-saving features 
that save you money every mile you drive! 





BY Bivae DODGE 


Says MRS. PATTY M. ADAMS, 
WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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“My Family Had Almost Decided on a $1,400 Car Until We Liscovered 
That Dodge Offered As Much, And More, For a Lot Less Money!” 





HAT’S the amazing thing 

about this 1940 Dodge Luxury 
Liner. People who could afford 
to pay almost any price for a car 
are buying Dodge —and pointing 
to it with pride! 

And on the other hand, count- 
less new-car buyers who formerly 
bought small cars have discovered 
that for just a few dollars more 
they can enjoy the roominess, lux- 
ury, beauty andoperating economy 
that only Dodge can give. 

Have you inspected this big, 
eye-filling Luxury Liner? If not, 
by all means visit your Dodge 








dealer without delay. See how 
much bigger and roomier this 
Dodge is— wider seats...longer 
wheelbase...new straight rear 
doors... Airfoam seat cushions in 
Deluxe models... plus many more 
new ideas, including the sensa- 
tional new Full-Floating Ride! 

And don’t forget Dodge Depend- 
ability and quality workmanship. 
They are your guarantee of a car 
that is built with a skill and engi- 
neering genius that are matchless 
in the industry! 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, Every Thursday, 9 to 
10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 






























GOVERNMENT “IN THE RED”............ r. © 


Eleven red ink bottles sitting on the President’s 
desk tell the story of a “9-billion-dollar appetite 
on a 6-billion-dollar pocketbook. The “Picto- 
gram” will hold the eye. . . the article will hold 
the mind . . . both clearly show the march of the 
Federal deficits from 1931 right on through 1941. 


CONGRESS DOES THE TALKING........ Fr. i 


For the first time in seven years, returning con- 
gressmen will do the talking while the President 
listens. Just what Mr. Roosevelt will have to lis- 
en. to is spotlighted in the unique article. 


[itm Dea PACT BAT ILZ........:ccescs. P. 14 


Political and economic fortunes are the factors 
behind the nearing fight over reciprocal trade 
agreements. This article sets the stage for what 
will probably be one of the most spectacular 
Administration-Congress battles in years. 


“DRAFT” ROOSEVELT—HOW)?............ r. 13 


The first days of the New Year roll in, bearirg 
with them inter. ified backstage maneuvers for 
political »art- con :ol. Here drawn simply and 
succinct ider is the circle within the 
political «1cie . an important reader target. 


CAN STRIKES BE PREVENTED?........P. 16 


For years government, labor and management 
have wrestled with the problem of industrial dis- 
putes .. . have compounded various antidotes. 
Here is a little known conference table technique 
—compulsory mediation—which will be very 
“nuchk in the Congressional spotlight. 


RELIEF: TAXES VS. CHARITY ............ r ae 


Lhe crisis over relief responsibilities shows little 
sign of abating. This article and its unusual chart 
detail the vital facts . . . reveal the issue stripped 
of oratorical gloss, of wordy commonplace. 


BILLIONS FOR THE AGED.................. 18 


The Treasury’s high-speed check-writing ma- 
chines (7,000 per hour) are now geared for old-age 
pension payments. Here is the story behind the 
checks .. . and a preview of a major argument 
giving official Washington a major headache. 
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SPOTTING 1940’s PROBLEMG.............. +. 19 


The reader knows full well what has happened 
in 1939. Here is a forecast of where 1940’s news 
will be made . . . news abroad which will affect 
the pocketbooks and hearts of all Americans. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR AMERICA 


Once upon a time people made New Year reso- 
lutions (and kept them). We don’t see why the 
nation itself couldn’t make itself a set of New 
Year resolutions (and keep them). We asked 
outstanding national figures to draft those things 
which Government and Business should resolve 
to do for 1940. The answers make significant 
reading. 


SPENDING AND RECOVERY................P. 34 


Government spending, seen through the eyes of 
the “official family,” is of vital importance to 
business men making plans, to employees de- 
pendent upon those plans. The meaning to re- 
covery of Federal spending in 1940 and the fears 
and hopes of Washington’s planners are ably 
set forth in this article. 
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Treasury Under Secretary Hanes may have left 
but the inside fight over clashing tax policies 
within the Administration continues. Here is a 
“bonded” review and preview of Washington’s 
finance channel. 


“NEW DEAL” FOR WORLD................. P. 40 
Inside the White House pencils are busy scratch- 
ing out a new design for an orderly Europe. 
Peace is the ultimate objective ... but as this 
penetrating story reveals . . . Europe’s war- 
makers may be the necessary prelude to that 
goal. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: 

The March of the News (p.5): Tomorrow: A 
Look Ahead (p.7): The President’s Week (p.21): 
Should There Be A Presidential Representative 
at the Vatican? (p.22): News-lines (p.28): 
What’s Ahead For Employers? (p.31): Pro and 
Con of National Issues (p.32): Life in the Capi- 
tal (p.42): People of the Week (p.45): The 
Yeas and Nays (p.48) and Washington Whispers 





1940—YEAR OF DECISION...................... P. 26 (p.52). Cover photograph from Harris & Ewing. 
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The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802 


It's the FRONT RUNNER. of 


the low-price field . .. first in all- 


round performance with all- 


round economy... first in riding 


_and driving ease... the greatest 


action car you’ve ever driven! 
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“Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!” 


85-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 
AND UP, “at Flint, Michigan. Transportation based 
on rail rates, state and local taxes (if any), op- 
tional equipment and accessories—extra. .. Prices 
subject to change without notice. Bumper guards 
—extra on Master 85 Series 
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When you buy one of these big, 
beautiful Chevrolets, you buy yourself 
a seat in the “‘front row center’’ for the 
great motoring revue of 1940! 


From that moment on, all the 
beauties, all the performance thrills, all 
the comfort and convenience, all the 
real joys of motoring are yours—and 
you may be sure that the rest of the 
audience will have an envious eye on 
you, too! 


Because Chevrolet brings you an un- 
equaled combination of power, acceler- 
ation and economy ...of handling ease 
and riding ease . . . of Vacuum-Power 
Shifting and Perfected Hydraulic Brak- 
ing... of fleet action, smooth action, 
thrilling action! 


And Chevrolet brings you these things 
at the lowest cost in purchase price, gas, 
oil and upkeep, which explains why it 
has led all other cars in sales for eight 
out of the last nine years! 


That’s why we say, “‘Eye It—Try It— 
Buy It!’’ That’s why we say, ‘‘Chev- 
rolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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President ponders effect of Vatican-White House efforts 


to end war... the safety belt and a joint protest 


ASHINGTON is buzzing with social and 
political excitement. 

Behind the facade of debutante parties and 
holiday celebrations, Government officials are 
spending long quiet hours at their desks. 

Busiest man in the capital is President Roose- 
velt. So busy is he, in fact, that he has had no 
time to open all the Christmas packages admir- 
ing friends and countrymen have sent him. 

Instead he concerns himself with taxes and 
the budget, the army and the navy, peace and 
war, treaties and Congress. It is Congress that 
takes most time, for that body expects to get 
from him on January 4 his annual budget 
message. 


x *k * 


But it is world peace which concerns him most. 
To this end he ponders on the letter transmitted 
to His Holiness Pope Pius, and identic messages 
to American Protestant and Jewish leaders. 
Tenor of these notes was that religions and 
governments should cooperate to build a better 
world from the shambles war is making of the 
one we live in. 


= & 


Guns and gunboats, however, are getting plen- 
ty of attention in Washington. A House com- 
mittee suggests 65,000-ton battleships to make 
America impregnable at sea and Government 
officials are making every effort to speed war 
supplies to embattled Finland. Americans, in 
fact, greet with devilish glee the repulse of anti- 
Christian Russians on three Finnish fronts. 

While Americans cheer victories in Europe, 
they deplore one nearer home. A joint protest 
is dispatched to warring governments from the 
American states objecting to the battle which 
brought an end to the Graf Spee. Allies are ex- 
pected to reject politely the Americas’ position. 


x k & 


To the State Department’s position on recipro- 
cal trade pacts Congressmen are also preparing 
to object. Senator Vandenberg says he will in- 
sist on examining the effect of trade agreements 
to date. Secretary Hull, doughty defender of the 
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pacts, replies he will welcome an examination 
by anyone not a Hawley-Smoot embargoist. 

Trade treaties with America also concern 
Japan. Nippon’s leaders hint softly that the 
Yangtze may soon be reopened to American 
ships, but to this feeler the State Department 
fails to respond. Apparently Japan must make 
further concessions if she wishes to renew the 
commercial treaty which expires on January 26. 

The United States’ position in world affairs 
thus grows stronger as 1940 opens. 


x * * 


Domestic affairs, however, are another matter. 
The Social Security Board is preparing to pay 
pensions to some 100,000 elderly workers this 
month, but this is scarcely expected to dent the 
needs of the aging jobless, let alone the demand 
for work from unemployed youngsters. 

Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins notes 
that 1939 was a better business year than 1938, 
but his optimism for 1940 is tempered with cau- 
tion. Unless consumption and investment in- 
crease substantially, he says, the American eco- 
nomic machine will fail again to restore pros- 
perity. 


zx kik 


Lagging prosperity, indeed, is expected to 
yield too little tax money to balance the coming 
budget. Coming elections will add to budget 
troubles, for Congressmen even now are thinking 
of the wants of the folks at home. 

Less spending money also troubles the Jus- 
tice Department, particularly Thurman Arnold, 
whose trust busting is spreading expensively. 

Meanwhile G-men are scouring Michigan in- 
dustrial areas for spies and saboteurs. 

A sample of their diligence is shown when a 
couple of Soviet agents are fined for failing to 
register as foreign propagandists. They also 
agree to stop their propaganda activities. 


x * * 


Washington starts the new year with plenty 
of politics, defense and budget bills, labor con- 
troversies and the growing hullabaloo of a presi- 
dential campaign. 








I AKERS Of quality must have 

faith in the future, for quality 
is never born of haste or expedients. 
It requires slow, painstaking effort, 
a greater investment of money and 
skill—and its material rewards are 
often in the distant years. And 
therefore the measure of quality in 
any product is in direct ratio to 
the maker’s belief in the future. 
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3) Confidenc in the enduring success of a business, built 
on the highest quality standards, has kept us marching 
forward without halt for seventy years. As obvious proof 
of our faith in the future, our building program has 
gone steadily forward during good times and bad. In 
the past three years, for example, spotless modern kitch- 
ens have been erected in various communities throughout 
the country, creating more than fifteen hundred new jobs. 





@) The extent of his faith in the 
tomorrows is the extent of the 
quality in his products. Our 
sights have been trained on the 
years ahead since the day Henry 
J. Heinz founded this business. 
We've guarded the quality of our 
57 Varieties jealously, with con- 
stant vigil against carelessness and 
the fallacy of “good enough”’. 
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@) And these increased facilities today enable us to bring 
our 57 Varieties to you at prices actually lower than those 
of ten years ago. It is gratifying to know that in a nation 
with the world’s highest food standards, Heinz quality, 
inspired by our unwavering faith in the future, has made 
us welcome guests at your table for over seventy years. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 67) PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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2201 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Essential trends in the period just ahead will be conservative. 





President will suggest little new in his message to Congress; will 
again put emphasis on need for this nation to be united. 


Congress will shy away from most new ideas; will edge toward the 
business viewpoint on all but spending. 


Resulting outlook is for: 





Some change in the Labor Relations act to modify employer opposition. 


Some change in the Wage-Hour act to ease the 42-hour-week limit now 
applying to white collar workers. 


No new taxes to provide money for continued farm subsidy payments. 

No new experiments that might offend private industry and finance. 

No change in underlying policy, now directed at continued neutrality. 
xe HE x 


Important to remember is that power to rule the world's most powerful 
nation is at stake in 1940. 





Power carries with it fate of recent farm policies, labor policies, 
banking policies, money policies, foreign policies. 


President will seek to avoid issues, or to compromise on issues, 
that might end the power to maintain his policies. 


President's opponents will seek to create issues that will 
jeopardize the power of those now applying national policies. 


Result: Congress will be used as a sounding board to create and 
to side-track issues; will be less used for calm deliberation on 
national problems. 


* 


General over-all tendency of Congress will be to favor farmers; 
to be cool to labor. 


Reason: Farmers hold the balance of power; will be the object of 
solicitude on the part of both parties. 


(over) 








NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW 





(Continued) 
















Labor is split into opposing groups; is less in public favor owing 
to strikes; is caught in the middle as a result of Congress inquiry into 
Labor Board policies. 


New Deal is built upon a farmer-labor coalition that no longer is firm. 


Out of this tendency for a rift in the farmer-labor coalition grows a 
chance for compulsory mediation of strikes and a chance for reduced work 
relief for the unemployed and a chance for Labor Board change. 


But: As a result of farmers' favored political position Congress 
will continue to be generous with cash subsidies; will be solicitous of farm 
income and farm prices. 


Prospect for business is that 1940--as a whole--will be better 
than 1939. 





Shorter-term outlook is that January will be a little less active 
than record-breaking December; that February and March and April will see 
some moderate downward drift in industry. 


Effect will be to bring production into line with consumption. This 
adjustment should be completed in late spring to be followed by a probable 
summer and fall rise. 


Ranking government forecasters look for a 1940 national income of 





72 to 74 billion dollars as contrasted with near 70 billions in 1939. 








All official plans in Washington are to rest on expectation of 
continued and deepening war through the year. 





President's peace moves are recorded as a gesture; are not expected 
to be effective. Present view is that even the removal of Hitler would fail 
to resolve issues that now are drawn. 





War is to bring with it gradually growing war orders. 















French purchases already are sizeable; British are buying scantily. 
Increased warfare in the spring would force greater dependence upon the 
United States. 







End of Japanese-American trade treaty will not result in early trade 
restriction. 










American policy will be to keep trade-as-usual so long as American 
rights are observed in the Far East; will become hard-boiled if those rights 
are jeopardized. 









Japan today is vitally dependent upon the U. S. for essential supplies; 
will have to tread warily. 







Mr. Roosevelt still is debating the course to follow in announcing his 
1940 intentions. 
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*** The Column Felicitates THE 
U. S. NEWS on its new raiment. 
Very attractive, we think. Lends 
itself to better make-up. We are no 
longer just a Column on a vast 
page, but a whole page ourselves. 
When we stretch our arms now we 
won’t find them pressing against 
competitive editorial matter. 


*** The NEWS is not the only fa- 
miliar name to appear on a shiny, 
improved product. Our ESSO 
Marketers became so imbued with 
the holiday spirit, or something, 
that they marked the passing of 
1939 by bringing out two greatly 
advanced gasolines. To the aver- 
age motorist, who considered Esso 
Marketers 1939 gasolines just about 
the last word, it is rather astonish- 
ing that such remarkable improve- 
ments were possible. They have 
stepped up the anti-knock rating 
and other desirable qualities of the 
regular motor fuel without disturb- 
ing the price, and given it the 
“house” name ESSO as a sort of 
Croix de Guerre. ESSO EXTRA, 
the new premium price fuel is the 
finest ever sold at the Esso Sign. 
Technical men declare, and motor- 
ists confirm that it gives a new all- 
time high in extra performance. 


This rise in anti-knock rating is 
interesting because it seems to por- 
tend a further advance in the use of 
high-compression automobile en- 
gines. This makes it possible to use 
a smaller motor and develop the 
same amount of power, or the same 
size motor with a large increase in 
oomph. 


These new cars take off so smooth- 
ly and so rapidly that we find our- 
selves looking over the place where 
the running board used to be to see 
if we are still on terra firma. 


*** Some One Has Said that what 
the U. S. needs to put it back on its 
feet is to find three other industries 
to spend as much as petroleum on 
construction. Plans already an- 
nounced call for the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 in 1940 for new refiner- 
ies, and this is only a part of the 
program. 


*** Many Of Our Ships are on the 
high seas when the holidays come. 
We got to worrying about how the 
sailors eat when the rest of us are 
sitting down to a Christmas dinner. 
The worry, as usual, was needless. 
The steward of one of the tankers 
sends in a handsome menu of what 
he recently served for a holiday 
dinner at sea. It looks as though he 
had combined three dinners in one, 
but his customers are good trench- 
er men and the winds of Hatteras 
whip up an appetite. This is what 
the captain, engineers, mates, quar- 
termaster, boatswain, pumpmen, 
oilers and ship’s cat faced when 
they pulled their chairs up for din- 
ner, and second helpings were en- 
couraged. 


MENU 


Chow Chow Mixed Pickles 
Celery Sticks 
Soda Crackers 
Roast Maryland Turkey 
Sweet Dressing 
Giblet Gravy 
Baked Virginia Ham — Orange Sauce 
Boiled Fowl Roast Fresh Pork 
Brown Gravy 
Creamed mashed potatoes 
Natural Peas Baked sweet corn 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Chicken Consomme 


Cranberry Sauce 


Stringbeans 


Raisin Pie Pumpkin Pie 
Steamed pudding — hard sauce 
Fruit Cake Plain Cake 
Mixed Nuts 
Oranges Apples 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Coffee Cocoa 
Tea 





*** A resolution or two is to be 
expected of all of us as this brand- 
new year gets under way. And we 
motorists have freely available one 
of the finest resolutions of all time 
... the Golden Rule! It’s amazing 
how a close inspection of The 
Other Fellow’s point of view tends 
to stop reckless driving, eliminate 
traffic jams and prevent pile-ups! 





*** If you know a back-seat driver, 
please pass along this fine resolu- 


tion: “Resolved, to sift silently 
all the evidence for and against 
the judgment of the man at the 
wheel under any and all driving 


conditions . . . to weigh each fact 
carefully ...to arrive at the wisest 
decision . . . and then ¢o keep it to 


myself!” We admit ihot we’re go- 
ing overboard on optimi. m here. 
However, nothing ventured, noth- 
ing gained! 


eee 


New Year's Day has slipped 
past us, but it is not too late to 
wish you a Prosperous and Happy 
1940. May you have 4 green light 
all the way. We heard from a great 
many of you last year, and hope 
that from time to time you will 
take pen in hand to tell us how 
things look. We have the same 
address, and your mail will avoid 
delays if sent to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


(Adv ) 
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Every year Congress convenes in January and every 
January the President asks for funds to carry on Gov- 
ernment activities. Just as regularly for the last 10 
years a new bottle of red ink has appeared on the 
President’s desk. This year is to be no exception. 

When the President carries to Congress this week his 
estimate of Government expenditures for the 1941 
fiscal year, the country will see the eleventh deficit 
budget in eleven consecutive years. 

The 1930 budget did not carry the first deficit in the 
nation’s 150 years. Treasury ledgers now record six 
decades in which the Government spent more than it 
took in: 

1791 to 1800, depression deficit of $70,000. 
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1811 to 1820, war deficit of 3 million dollars. 

1861 to 1870, war deficit of 553 million dollars. 

1891 to 1900, depression deficit of 166 million dollars. 

1911 to 1920, war deficit of 24.9 billion dollars. 

1931 to 1940, depression deficit of 27.6 billion dollars. 

But never before have Treasury records shown 11 
consecutive years of deficits. Longest previous con- 
secutive run was six years, 1894 to 1899. 

Deficit financing of the World War decade had dis- 
appeared by 1921. Prospects for a similar retrench- 
ment in the 1941 budget are dim. 

Treasury officials explain that the country has de- 
veloped a 9-billion-dollar appetite on a 6-billion-dollar 
pocketbook. 
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Back in 1934 and 1935, a big deficit was the goal in 
Government finance. Red ink primed the pump. 

Since 1937, the object has been reversed. To reduce 
the deficit is harder than to build it. After 10 years, 
farmers expect generous subsidies (1.3 billion); un- 
employed and aged expect aid (2.5 billion); veterans 
expect their payments (600 million); interest on the 
public debt is expensive (1.1 billion). 

Overhead, too, is higher than in the years before SEC, 
FHA, NLRB, CCC, FCA, AAA, FSA, TVA, REA and 
a score of other new divisions, bureaus, departments and 
independent agencies (800 million). 

This year all budget items will be topped by the cost 
of national defense (2.2 billion) . 
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Offset these expenditures against the failure of the 
highest tax rates in history to produce expected reve- 
nues, against the disinclination of Congress to vote more 
taxes, and the result looks like this: 

Total outgo 9.3 billion 
Total income oe 6.3 billion 
+ + ae ee aa aie A eee 

The President’s estimate of the 1941 deficit may be 
less than 3 billion dollars. But his estimates, every year 
since 1935, have been from 300 million to 3 billion short 
of the actual deficit. 

This year defense requirements growing out of war 
conditions will be used as the principal argument in be- 
half of the deficit, notwithstanding a business boom. 
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It takes a TRUCK ENGINE 
to Stand the Gaff! 











( 3 

When ditches tieed digging 
no sissies need apply. It's a 
job for he-men, with sea- 
soned heart and muscle 
and with callouses in the 
right places. The same goes 
for hauling! 

















A passenger car engine is called on to 
deliver from a fourth to a half of its full 
power most of the time. The average 
heavy-duty TRUCK engine delivers from 
three-fourths to all of its power just 
about all of its working time. 

In terms of delivered energy the output 
ofa TRUCK engine is perhaps four times 
as great per mile of travel. If the average 
car is disposed of at 50,000 miles, hun- 
dreds of hard-working trucks should be 
entitled to retirement in a few months’ 
time. Nothing could be further from the 
minds of either the builder or the owner 
of the good truck. 

Thousands of International Trucks 





ill 
INTERNATIONAL 

WH 
-\Ap 


have traveled upwards of two or three 
hundred thousand miles, every mile a 
truck mile. 

The automobile tests many a fine qual- 
ity in an engine, but the TRUCK puts up 
with a great deal more! For more than a 
generation the builders of International 
Trucks have built ALL-TRUCK trucks— 
and TRUCKS ONLY. This will give you 
some idea as to why men buy more 
heavy-duty Internationals than any other 
three makes combined. 

Kemember that International sizes 
range from ¥4-ton to powerful 6-wheel- 
ers. See any International dealer or Com- 
pany-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS GOING TO DO 


A New White House Attitude and Freer Rein for Lawmakers 


Torn between economy 
and politics, legislators 
face a thorny path 


Returning members of Congress, after 
calls at the White House, report this: 

For the first time in seven years Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is most interested in listen- 
ing to what others have to say: is least in- 
terested in telling others what he has 
to say. 

On the receiving end of conversations, 
Mr. Roosevelt hears that two questions 
are uppermost in the minds of Senators 
and Representatives. 

First: What is going to be done about 
the Labor Relations law or with the Labor 
Board that administers it? 

Second: What is going to be the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward a third term? 

Mr. Roosevelt listens with interest to 
the ideas and suggestions that leading 
members of Congress have to offer on these 
subjects. In return the most that he offers 
is the observation that both subjects in- 
volve many considerations that are being 
given attention. 

But President Roosevelt does let his 
callers know that from now on it is the in 
tention of the White House merely to sug- 
gest, not to request or to demand, action 
from Congress. 


The Two Strategies 

The President’s aim, in an election year, 
will be to please; to try to avoid fights in 
order to avoid defeat 

The aim of Congress, in an election year, 
will be to annoy; to try to pick fights in 
order to create issues. 

The urge in Cungress for trouble is ac- 
centuated by the fact that at least four in- 
dividuals associated with the Senate are 
actively engaged in seeking the Presiden- 
tial nomination. Those four are: 

Vice - President Garner and Senator 
Wheeler, for the Democrats; Senators Van- 
denberg and Taft for the Republicans. 

In the light of these facts the legislative 
months ahead should see a maximum of 
argument and a minimum of accomplish- 
ment, with Congress and the White House 
both keeping an eye on the elections. 

Issues to be dealt with, however, are 
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many and important. Among them are the 
following: 

LABOR: Mr. Roosevelt is told over and 
over again by his Congressional callers that 
something has to be done to remove the 
impression that the Federal Government 
is persecuting employers through its ad- 
ministration of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

The President also is told by the same 
callers that something should be done to 
ease the effect of the maximum hour pro- 
visions of the Wage-Hour law as they ap- 
ply to white collar workers. 

Most probable are these results (1) 
change in membership of the board ad- 
ministering the Wagner Act (2) change in 
the Wage-Hour Act to ease maximum hour 
requirements. Under consideration is a 
plan to compel mediation in labor disputes. 
(See Strikes, p. 16.) 


Spending and Revenue 
APPROPRIATIONS: Members of Con- 
gress are not taking kindly to some of the 
spending cuts that the President is pro- 
posing. Members from rural sections want 





The President listens. 
Congressmen talk. 

Roles are reversed as another 
law-making session starts. 
The outlook for new laws. 
How the issues stack up. 





to keep farm subsidies intact; members 
from cities want to go easy on WPA cuts. 

Probable is a coalition that will log-roll 
appropriations larger than Mr. Roosevelt 
wants. 

TAXES: The President will suggest to 
Congress that it find new revenue to pay 
for a 500 million dollar increase in spend- 
ing on the army and navy. He also will 
suggest new taxes to raise 550 million more 
dollars to pay for farm subsidies that Con- 
gress leaders agreed to pay for, but didn’t. 

Members of Congress, on their part, are 
interested but not deeply moved. The out- 
look is for few tax changes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: Consider- 


able sentiment has developed among mem- 
bers of Congress for the passage of the 
Logan bill which is still pending in the 
Senate, having once been passed and then 
put back for reconsideration. It provides a 
uniform procedure for governmental com- 
missions, boards and bureaus in assuring 
fair hearings on regulations and orders. 
Outcry against arbitrary power of boards 
is growing. 


Trade Pact Tariffs 

TRADE AGREEMENTS: Mr. Roose- 
velt is prepared to battle to keep his pres- 
ent authority to adjust tariffs on a recipro- 
cal basis. 

Many Senators will want to regain for 
themselves power to say whether or not in- 
dividual tariff changes should be made. 

Outcome of this battle is a toss-up. The 
President’s attitude is that trade agree- 
ment power should be retained for use 
after the present war in seeking to break 
down the inevitable further trend toward 
nationalism with its controls over industry, 
agriculture and finance. 


In the Foreign Field 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Little change is 
probable in the Neutrality Act. 

There appears to be no division in the 
sentiment for war avoidance, although it 
is probable that Congress will approve the 
idea of financial aid for Finland. 

A bare possibility exists that Congress 
may be asked to give the President au- 
thority to impose an embargo on exports 
and a boycott on imports from nations 
with which this country has no trade- 
treaty. So long as Japan does not interfere 
with American rights in the Far East this 
action is unlikely. 

HOUSING: A fight will develop over 
the request for an additional 800 million 
dollars to be used in making loans for low- 
cost housing developments. The outcome 
is uncertain. 


Dropping Leading Strings 

LEND-SPEND: This 1939 recovery 
plan will not be revived as a single pro- 
gram. Parts of it—including more capital 
for the Export-Import bank —may be 
brought to life. 
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Through all of the years of the New 
Deal—until now—President Roosevelt has 
carefully guided Congress. 

The prevailing White House view was 
that Congress acts only when led by the 
Executive and that the temper of the 
times required action and leadership. Mr. 
Roosevelt adopted the practice of feeding 
to Congress one plan at a time, expecting 
action to start on each plan before the next 
was dispatched. In those days there was 
the “must” list of legislation and there 
were White House “emissaries,” who gave 
instructions to Senators and Representa- 
tives on how to vote. 

In this new year—with party control at 
stake and elections ahead—the lead is go- 
ing to Congressmen and the President is 
listening. 

THIS MEANS: There will not be many 
important new laws in 1940. There may be 
some changes in old laws that will be 
pleasing to businessmen. There will be 
little if any economy and plenty of presi- 
dential politics with much talk and less 
action. 

















—Wide World 


CONGRESS: door and doorkeeper. 
Certain trouble-makers are in sight 
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Trade Pacts vs Tariffs: 
A Big Issue Comes Back 


Drama-Filled Clash of Executive and Legislative 
Branches in the Making as Congress Meets 


Power to control inflow of 
foreign goods at stake as 
struggle grows 


More spectacular than a hollywood epic, 
is the scenario which Capitol Hill expects 
to unfold this session of Congress around a 
single issue: Shall tariffs be made by Con- 
gress or by the President and his State 
Department staff? 

Initial action starts this week when Con- 
gress opens and final jockeying begins to 
crush, amend or continue President Roose- 
velt’s powers to negotiate reciprocal trade 
pacts that now do not need to be ap- 
proved, as are treaties by the Senate. 

Climax must come by June 16 for on 
that date this executive power expires. So 
far 21 agreements have been signed and 
three more—with Argentina, Uruguay and 
Chile—are in the works. 

Much more depends on the outcome 
than merely whether 96 Senators are to re- 
gain power to log-roll tariff bills, displacing 
the State Department’s attempt at expert 
tariff-making. 

What political party gets the all-import- 
ant farm vote next November may well 
depend on whether Secretary of State Hull 
or Arthur Hendrik Vandenberg, Republi- 
can Senator from Michigan, wins the trade 
pact fight. 

Also wrapped up in the struggle are the 
political fortunes of Mr. Hull, who is men- 
tioned for the Democratic ticket in No- 
vember, of Mr. Vandenberg, who lost the 
neutrality fight and is hoping he will be 
luckier in opposing the New Deal trade 
pact policy; of Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
(Dem.) , of Montana, who has C.1.0. back- 
ing for the Presidency and is a leading op- 
ponent of trade pacts. 


Hull vs Vandenberg 


That tempers have been heated by the 
controversy was clear last week when Cor- 
dell Hull, usually so reserved, lashed out 
at Senator Vandenberg. 

The Michigan isolationist early in the 
week had proposed a Congressional in- 
vestigation of trade pacts, probably by 
the Senate Finance Committee, of which 
Mr. Vandenberg is a member. 

Secretary Hull quickly answered that he 


would welcome an investigation of the 
agreements—and then came the punch: 

“It would hardly be useful, however, to 
entrust this investigation exclusively to 
those who supported and voted for the 
Hawley-Smoot embargo policy—the groups 
responsible for this failure may well be 
asked for more convincing qualifications 
before they are considered fitted to in- 
struct those who are now seeking to re- 
store the nation from the sorry mess into 
which embargo tariff policies chiefly 
plunged it.” 

Presidential-aspirant Arthur Vandenberg 
voted for the Hawley-Smoot tariff, high- 
est duty wall this country ever raised. To 
Southern, low tariff, Democratic, idealis- 
tic Cordell Hull, the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
is the embodiment of the Devil himself. 


Line Up of His Forces 

Mr. Hull’s opposition is varied. Oil 
groups do not like the Venezuelan pact; 
lumber, cattle and dairy groups dislike the 
Canadian pact, meat producers are afraid 
of the Argentine treaty, many farm sec- 
tions and small industries are opposed. 

But on the Secretary of State’s side are 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Wallace, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, mass production industries, 
such as automobile exporters, and other 
urban groups. Powerful copper States, in- 
cluding Senator Key Pittman’s Nevada, 
have been appeased by the agreement not 
to touch copper in the Chilean pact. Sen- 
ator Bennett Champ Clark (Dem.), of 
Missouri, a side-kick of influential Vice- 
President Garner, now favors the recipro- 
cal trade policy. 

Opponents of trade pacts insist they 
should be ratified by the Senate but this 
is recognized by Secretary Hull as one 
means of killing them altogether because 
treaties require a two-thirds vote and it 
is unlikely that two thirds of the Senate 
could be gotten to agree on any tariff con- 
troversy. Mr. Hull thinks his chief opposi- 
tion generally comes from high tariff 


Republicans who want to go back to log- 
rolling tariff days. 

Hopeful Mr. Hull announced last week 
that a private press survey found 82 per 
cent of newspapers favoring the Adminis- 
tration’s point of view. 
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“DRAFT” ROOSEVELT—HOW? 


The Third Term Plans of the Inner Circle Are Crystallizing 


Liberal-Conservative Struggle 
Near Showdown. How Rivals 
Stand—Split Among Democrats 


Once upon a time Franklin Roosevelt 
and John Garner were the closest of po- 
litical friends. 

Twice—at Chicago in 1932, at Philadel- 
phia in 1936 (see cover)—Mr. Roosevelt 
approved John Garner as the man who 
should share with him the honor and the 
power of national leadership. 

Yet today the President and the Vice 
President are important rivals. 

Mr. Roosevelt is out to stop Mr. Gar- 
ner politically. 

Mr. Garner is out to stop Mr. Roose- 
velt politically. 


A Struggle for Control 

Events in the months ahead will be ai 
fected and shaped by that rivalry. Out of 
it, already, grows a “craft-Roosevelt” plan 
that is taking definite shape, backstage. 
Out of it, too, grows a coalition of con- 
servative forces that may precipitate the 
political battle of the century aimed at 
wresting control from New Dealers. 

Key to the moves that lie ahead is the 
carefully laid “draft-Roosevelt” plan. 

President Roosevelt is acutely aware of 
what’s going on. To date, the President’s 
moves encourage the draft-planners. They 
have received indirect Presidential aid. 
They will not be discouraged by an early 
statement from Mr. Roosevelt asserting 
an intention not to accept a third term. 
Such an intention has been expressed by 
the President, in recent weeks, to at least 
two Cabinet members. 


Demands a “‘Liberal’’ Candidate 
Plans revolve around two conclusions. 
The first conclusion of the draft-plan- 

ners is that President Roosevelt now in- 

tends to retire on January 20, 1941. 

The other conclusion is that President 
Roosevelt will alter that intention if nec- 
essary to stop the nomination of Mr. Gar- 
her, or some one else who does not meet 
the “liberal” standard. 

What now is going on within the group 
of third termers has three essential pur- 
poses, as follows: 

1. To “condition” voters to the idea that 
a third term under present world condi- 
tions would not do violence to precedent. 

2. To induce the President not to close 
the door to a “draft.” 
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3. To knock on the political head any 
aspirant for the Democratic nomination 
who may appear to be gaining strength. 


What Officials Say 


To accustom the country to the third 
term idea and to induce caution in any 
Presidential statement of intentions to re- 
tire, the following moves are recorded: 

Senator Norris: “At this critical time, 
Mr. Roosevelt should not eliminate him- 
self. It is a question much greater and 
broader than his personal wishes.” 

Secretary Watiace: “The war situa- 
tion obviously makes it clear that the 
President’s talents and training are nec- 
essary to steer this country.” 

ATTORNEY GENERAL Murpuy: The coun- 
try possesses no other man “of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s stature.” 

AMBASSADOR Davies: “It is not a ques- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt’s own wishes. It is 
a question of keeping us out of war.” 

Secretary Ickes: “A third term is the 
prescription for the preservation of our 
Democracy against the perils that threat- 
en it.” 

AMBASSADOR KENNEDY: “Problems are 
already so great and becoming greater that 
they should be handled by a man it won't 
take two years to educate.” 

Mere selling of this idea, however, is 
recognized by draft-planners not to be 
enough, either to convince Mr. Roosevelt 
or to head off other candidates. 


The Garner Candidacy 

Mr. Garner precipitated a major prob- 
lem when he announced himself a recep- 
tive candidate for the nomination. 

In one day: Seeretary Ickes favored a 
“conference of Liberals” if both parties 





Washington and the Nation are watch- 
ing the first maneuvers of one of the 
most dramatic struggles for party con- 
trol in a long history of political feuds. 

Can Roosevelt hold the Democratic 
Party under the New Deal wing? 

Will Garner spike the guns of his 
one-time political partner? 

Here are the outlines of a rivalry 
which will determine the future con- 
trol of political power in the country. 








—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
“But who knows him?” 


nominate “conservative” candidates. Mr. 
Murphy seconded Mr. Ickes. Mayor La 
Guardia, of New York, emerging from 
the White House, did the same. 

The implication? That Mr. Roosevelt 
and his New Dealers would take a walk in 
1940 if the Garner wing controlled. 

The object? To warn politicians out in 
the States that defeat would probably be 
the price of shifting party control to the 
conservatives. 


Where Candidates Stand 


But what of other potential candidates, 
“liberals” included? Here the President’s 
own hand has been noted, as the list is 
scanned: 

Paut McNutt: At first, encouraged by 
the President. Now admits that he does 
not know what the “quarterback” wants 
him to do—run with the ball or make in- 
terference. 

Henry Watutace: Asked by the Presi- 
dent to support an “uninstructed” delega- 
tion from his home State—tantamount 
to being asked to give up his ambition. 
Mr. Roosevelt told a Senator from Iowa 
that the Agriculture Secretary lacked “it.” 

James Faruey: Lined up by the draft- 
planners as a “conservative.” 

Corpvett Huy: Described by the Presi- 
dent as a fine man but “too old, and too 
much of a worrier.” 

Frank Murpuy: Asked not even to be 
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considered, after talking with Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Rosert Jackson: Still a Presidential 
favorite but not acceptable to politicians 
of his home State—New York. 

Supreme Court Justice WuILiiamM 
Dove.as: At the moment, the real inside 
“dark horse” of the Liberals, if Mr. Roose- 
velt insists upon retiring. 


Forces for a Third Term 

Planners of the draft-Roosevelt move- 
ment, however, insist that forces are at 
work that will prevent the President’s re- 
tirement. From top-rung draft-planners 
come these comments: 

1. “Hull probably could be nominated 
as a compromise candidate, but could he 
be elected when both farmers and workers 
would be luke warm.” 

2. “Garner would probably be opposed 
openly by the President and at best would 
get no Liberal support, raising a grave 
question concerning his election.” 

3. “Farley, from our point of view, has 
been playing too close to the conserva- 
tives.” 

4. “Douglas is all right, but who knows 
him and would he want to give up his Su- 
preme Court justiceship?” 

5. “McNutt has not proved himself as 
a Liberal.” 

And so it goes. 

The meaning of this attitude? Simply 
that those high officials who are planning 
a draft-Roosevelt move are banking on 
one very practical consideration. 


300,000 Jobs at Stake 


Those officials are convinced that the 
local political organizations dominating 
national conventions above all else will 
want a candidate with proved vote-get- 
ting ability. At stake are between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 appointive positions in 
the Federal Government service. Pick a 
loser and those jobs would change hands. 
Pick a winner and the vast Federal service 
would remain open. 

Draft-planners expect to go into the 1940 
Democratic convention without any dele- 
gation instructed for Mr. Roosevelt. 
They intend that an uninstructed dele- 
gation shall nominate the President for 
a third term. Their conviction is that 
the Roosevelt name will stampede the 
convention. 


Fear of a Party Split 
But—in the background 
fear of a party split. 
Conservatives as well as Liberals can 
“take a walk.” Here is something more to 
consider. 
And yet a most formidable “draft- 
Roosevelt” plan is taking shape. 


remains that 
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Can Strikes Be Prevented? 


Compulsory Mediction As an Antidote 
for Costly Tie-ups in Our Industries 


How railroads have averted 
walkouts. Plans for a new 
law to bring labor peace 


When Congress wrote the National La- 
bor Relations Act, it presumed that em- 
ployers and unions would live happily ever 
after. 

The Act requires employers to meet 
around the conference table with union 
representatives. It assumes that, once 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN R. STEELMAN 
Expanded Conciliation Service 


brought together, the two will compose 
their differences. 


The New Peace Plans 

Such optimistic expectations were not 
borne out by last year’s strike record. 
Strikes over union recognition declined in 
importance. But strikes over wages, hours 
and other working conditions grew longer 
and costlier. 

Now Congressional leaders and Labor 
Department officials are considering legis- 
lation to provide for peaceful adjustment 
of the disputes which arise at the confer- 
ence table. 

A plan tentatively decided upon for 
submission at the present Congressional 
session provides for compulsory mediation. 

Under such a plan, parties to a labor 
dispute would be required to notify the 





Government Conciliation Service of their 
inability to agree. A waiting period of five 
or ten days would ensue during which the 
status quo would be maintained. 

During the waiting period, a Federal 
conciliator would be sent to confer with 
both employer and union and to suggest 
ways to compromise the disputed points. 

The conciliator or mediator would have 
no authority to force acceptance of his sug- 
gestions. If his efforts failed, the union 
might exercise its right to strike, or the 
employer his right to lock out his workers 
at the end of the waiting period. 


Objections to Arbitration 

Compulsory mediation should not be 
confused with compulsory arbitration. The 
latter, never attempted publicly in this 
country, requires the parties in any dis- 
pute to submit their differences to an out- 
sider. The arbitrator renders a decision 
which is binding upon both employer and 
employe. Employers as well as unions 
generally are opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration on the ground that it gives to an 
outsider the power to decide vital ques- 
tions of company policy. 

Compulsory mediation, however, already 
is required in railway labor relations. The 
Railway Labor Act provides for notice of 
intention to strike, mediation first by the 
National Mediation Board and, if unsuc- 
cessful, by a special committee appointed 
by the President. No strike is permitted 
by law until 30 days after the mediation 
committee has submitted its report. 

The report in which the mediators give 
their opinion of the justice or injustice of 
the position of each party is regarded, be- 
cause of its affect on public opinion, as a 
powerful weapon in forcing compromise. 


Separate System Favored 

Officials have agreed that administra- 
tion of a mediation law must be divorced 
from the enforcement of the Labor Act. 
Under present plans, the mediation assign- 
ment would fall to John R. Steelman, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Conciliation Service. 

During his two years as Director, Mr. 
Steelman has expanded the work of this 
service and has, in effect, established 
mediation in many industries. 

At least two unions, the International 
Association of Machinists and the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, AFL affiliates, 
already require their local branches to call 
in Federal conciliators before they strike. 
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BASED ON DATA FROM CHILORENS BUREAU, LABOR DEPT, 


\Taxes or Charity? The Clash 


Copyright, 1940 By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


of Method in Public Relief 


Federal share of the burden 
now 50 per cent. The sources 
of the welfare billions 


One of the biggest New Year contribu- 
tions given anywhere at any time is just 
now being opened for the nation’s needy. 
Half its cost is paid for in Washington. 

End of the holiday season with the ap- 
proach of winter cold and mid-winter lay- 
offs means that Government officials in 
Washington, in State capitals, county 
seats and city halls must now open 1940 
relief coffers. Privately-gathered com- 
munity chests, just closing books on their 
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winter campaigns, are now preparing to 
distribute 1940 funds to privately spon- 
sored charity agencies. 

This year’s welfare dollar—and there 
may be three billion of them before the 
year is out—is slightly more than half sup- 
plied by the Federal Government. 

Fifty cents of every dollar spent pub- 
iicly and privately for welfare in the United 
States is Federal money. (See pictogram 
above). Twenty-one cents comes from 
city and county governments, 16 cents 
from private sources and 13 cents from 
State governments. 

A total of $3,485,645,000 spent by Fed- 
eral, State and local officials for welfare 


and relief in 1938 means that public bodies 
are taking on more and more of the dis- 
tress load. 

Does this mean that there is less and 
less for private charity to do? 


Rise in Private Relief 

Welfare workers say emphatically “no,” 
and back that statement with these figures: 
For 1933 community chests raised $77 
million from 401 communities. For 1939 
private campaigns raised $82 million from 
518 communities and, given fair trade 
winds, the figure is expected to be still 
higher for 1940. 

Still left as a wide field where private 
welfare can operate, say community chest 
officials, are the types of work that Gov- 
ernment is not ready or can not take over 
efficiently. These include health, child care, 
recreation, crime prevention, community 
centers, home nursing, etc. 
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BILLIONS FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


Age Insurance—and New Arguments Over It—Get Under Way 


What the system means 
to beneficiaries and to those 
who pay the bill 


A worker in trade or industry, on reach- 
ing age 65, today can give up his job and 
draw a treasury check each month for the 
rest of his life. This fact marks the start 
of National Old Age Insurance and the 
start of endless argument. 

Through insurance now effective, the 
following opportunities are offered: 

A worker of 65, single, who has been 
earning an average of $50 a month for the 
last three years—contributing a total of 
$18 in payroll tax—can retire and draw 
$20.60 a month for the remainder of his 
life. 

A worker, single, who has been earning 
$250 a month—contributing a total of $90 
in payroll tax—can retire and draw $41.20 
each month for life. 

A worker, married, with a wife of 65, 
who has been earning $50 a month, can re- 








Old age insurance payments start. 
Who is entitled to the monthly 
checks? 
How big are the checks? . 
What is the argument to be about? 
Here is an answer to questions that 
are being asked as more social se- 
curity starts to function. 





tire himself at 65 and draw $30.90 for life 
—half again as much as a single man. 

A married worker earning $250 a month, 
can retire on the same basis and draw 
$61.80 a month. 


For Widows and Orphans 

A widow of a worker covered by in- 
surance, if the widow is 65 years or older, 
can draw a monthly payment three-quar- 
ters the size of that to which her husband 
would have been entitled, or $15.45 a 
month if he had earned $50 a month. 

A widow under 65, with one dependent 
child can draw the same annuity. A de- 
pendent child or a dependent parent of a 
worker covered by old age insurance can, 
if that worker dies, receive a monthly 
check one-half as large as the worker would 
have received on retirement, or $10.60 a 


18 


month in case of a worker earning $50 a 
month. These payments now are available 
as a matter of right. 


Reward Based on Earnings 


John Jones, an executive with a $10,000 
a year income, gets his annuity upon re- 
tirement just the same as Tom Smith, a 
laborer, with an income of $600 a year. 
Only John Jones’ annuity will be twice as 
big as Tom Smith’s. 

That is where part of the argument 
starts. Old Age insurance provides the 
largest annuity for the group of workers 
least in need of an annuity. This annuity, 
for many years, will bear little relationship 
to the amount of money contributed by the 
worker through payroll taxes because that 
contribution is so small in relation to the 
monthly payment. 


People Outside System 

Another part of the argument also con- 
cerns policy. Old Age insurance is open 
only to workers in trade and industry and 
is not open to farmers or farm workers, to 
the large number of self employed persons, 
to domestic servants or to most govern- 
ment workers. Almost one-third of the na- 
tion’s workers are outside this system. 
These workers must depend for protection 
in old age upon another system. The other 
system is that of Federal-State old age 
assistance. Under this system an aged 
person must prove destitution and must 
seek a pension on the basis of charity and 
not on the basis of right. Old age assist- 
ance varies widely State by State and is 
geared to individual need. 

At present nearly 1.5 million persons 
are receiving old age assistance as a form 
of relief. 


Millions to Benefit 


On February 1, when the first old age 
insurance checks are mailed they will go 
to about 100,000 persons. By the end of 
1940 the expectation is that more than 
900,000 persons will be getting old age 
insurance checks that will total about 114 
million dollars. The number thereafter will 
rise rapidly. In years to come the expecta- 
tion is that about 5 million old people will 
be drawing insurance checks totalling more 
than 3 billion dollars each year. 

At this point another argument is under 
way. Here the argument concerns finance. 
Old age insurance is supported by payroll 
taxes. Collections under those taxes have 
been 500 million dollars a year for three 
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NO WRITER‘S CRAMP: Some 7,000 
social security checks an hour will 
speed through this machine when the 
Government begins payment on old- 
age pensions. 


years. It will be 1943 before annual pay- 
ments reach 500 million and then taxes will 
be hiked again. 

Argument is whether or not, since the 
old age insurance system is not in the end 
to be self-supporting and is to be con- 
fined only to part of the population, the 
whole basis of the system should be 
changed more nearly to a flat pension sys- 
tem based upon need rather than upon 
right. Congress has long sessions of argu- 
ment ahead of it on the subject of social 
security. 

But, today, that system is for the first 
time functioning in all of its phases. 


Zaiades 
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appreciate your opinion about the 
new form in which we present The 
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Where Red Pins Dot the Map: 
Vital Spots of 1940 


A horoscope glimpse into 
near future as envisaged 
by State department 


No Nostradamus, peering into the fu- 
ture on New Year’s eve a year ago, im- 
agined that 1939 would yield two new 
wars, an attempt on Hitler’s life, a wave 
of ship “suicides,” animated negotiations 
between President Roosevelt and Pope 
Pius XII, and a virtual alliance between 
Yankee and Latin America. 

It is part of a diplomat’s job, however, 
to be prepared for every coming event 
forecast by Nostradamus, fortune tellers, 
horoscopists and the Farmer’s Almanac— 
and for a few that these soothsayers might 
overlook. 


Fifteen “Crisis Points”’ 


Consequently experts of the State De- 
partment, all practical men not given to 
star-gazing, have already drawn up in their 
own minds a possibilities-map of 1940's 
world events as they may affect the United 
States. 

Washington will be watching three 
Separate areas, locales of three major 
problems for Americans. The three: 


EUROPE and its sea lanes, now the 
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scene of one big war between democracies 
and dictatorships on many fronts, is trou- 
ble spot Number One. 

The State Department must plot what 
to do if American shippers bridle at the 
British navicert system, at having cargoes 
seized in the name of the war against 
Hitler, at having U.S. ships brought for 
inspection into the forbidden war area. 

Secretary of State Hull also has set his 
aides to planning what to do if Germany, 
tired of tightening its belt, stages another 
“City of Flint” incident. 


Peace out of Italy? 


Russia’s heavy-footed drive to the West 
and Finland’s pleas for increased aid are 
1940 danger signals that Washington is 
watching—and preparing to handle. In- 
volved are the problem of how far the 
United States should go in relaxing neu- 
trality for Finland’s sake, how deep Amer- 
ica should get into the anti-Soviet maneu- 
vers of France, Great Britain and other 
League of Nations members. 

Italy is now the scene of peace feelers 
between the Vatican and Mussolini, be- 
tween President Roosevelt and the Vati- 
“an, between Mussolini and Germany’s 
Heinrich Himmler—dealings as intricate 
as any ever guided by a fine Italian hand. 
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The United States is deeply interested in 
these peace moves and 1940 will see the 
State Department treading a gingerly way 
into Europe’s war-peace labyrinth. 


Problems of the Orient 
THE FAR EAST less publicized than 


the Mannerheim and Maginot Lines, is 
nevertheless a frontier of perhaps first rank 
importance for the United States. Expira- 
tion of a trade pact with Japan January 26 
will find the United States deep in Oriental 
cunning. The object: preservation of as 
many rights for Americans in China as 
possible. 


Our Good Neighbors 

PAN AMERICA, by comparison, may 
be child’s play for American policy-making 
officials. 

The major diplomatic problems in this 
hemisphere are how to maintain continued 
excellent relations with Canada while Can- 
ada is at war, while Canada fixes prices, 
controls trade and currency, creates a war 
industry rivalling ours; how to put pres- 
sure on Mexico to settle its oil expropria- 
tion fight with American and British oil 
companies without mixing in turbulent 
Mexican 1940 elections; how to expand 
trade with Brazil and other Latin American 
nations; how to encourage trade under a 
prospective new pact with Argentina with- 
out offending American cattle men. 

The State Department, after looking 
over the problem-map for 1940, expects 
another year of shirt-sleeve diplomacy. 
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America’s New Year Resolutions 


What National Leaders Think Business and Government Should Do 


SILAS H. STRAWN 


CHICAGO; Former President, American 
Bar Association and Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 


answers: 


_ - 
Business should: 


(1) Continue to exert its utmost efforts 
toward keeping this country out of war; 

(2) Courageously and actively urge its 
Congressmen and Legislators to repeal or 
amend laws which experience has demon- 
strated are a menace to our form of gov- 
ernment and prevent business from pros- 
pering; and 

(3) Avoid any conduct which may just- 
ly be regarded as violative of the Consti- 
tution or laws. 

Government should: 

(1) Reduce the cost of government by 
eliminating numerous expensive and un- 
necessary functions. 

(2) Cease to enact experimental and 
punitive legislation and to vest in incom- 
petent and prejudiced bureaticrats the au- 
thority to interpret and implement it. 

(3) Cease continuously to manifest a 
hostile attitude toward business and those 
who have been successful. 

(4) Cease Government competition in 
production and distribution. 


What Government Should Do 


Government, under the able leadership 
of President Roosevelt, would materially 
aid Business and America by adopting the 
following resolutions: 

(1). To actively recognize that the 
progress and prosperity of America has 
been built upon Small Independent Busi- 
ness; (2) to establish forthwith a National 
Advisory Council of Smaller Business Men; 
(3) that the Advisory Council shall direct 
their efforts towards the following ob- 
jectives: 

(a) Ideas to make more jobs in 
private industry; (b) ideas for Gov- 
ernment and Business to cooperate in 
a recognition of mutual dependence; 
(c) ideas to keep down Government 
expenses; (d) ideas to encourage pri- 
vate industry to invest in small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

(4) To remedy the crushing burden of 
taxes. 

(5) By its actions, to be so predomi- 
nantly a Friend .o Business that estab- 
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lished business will have the courage to 
expand and progress. 


A. F. WHITNEY 


CLEVELAND; President of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 


answers: 


Let Business resolve: (1) to cease its 
unprincipled attack on labor unionism and 
collective bargaining; (2) to agree to sup- 
port the Wages and Hours Law; (3) to get 
out of the labor spy racket; (4) to pay its 





Widely observed is the custom of 
making New Year resolutions. And 
why should this great country not do 
likewise? The United States News, to 
present authoritative views on nation- 
al problems, addressed to outstand- 
ing leaders in public and private life 
these questions: 

1.—What resolutions would you 

suggest that Business make for 

the New Year? 

2.—What resolutions would you 

suggest that Government make 


for the New Year? 
Suggestions received are pre- 


sented herewith. 





fair share of taxes to support the unem- 
ployed. 

Let Government resolve: (1) to guar- 
antee that it will immediately turn its 
attention to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment; (2) to provide useful work for 
those who are in need; (3) to stay out of 
all foreign wars; (4) to enforce the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights in behalf of all sections 
of our population. 


CHARLES A. BEARDSLEY 


OAKLAND, CALIF.; President, The 
American Bar Association, 


answers: 


Business should resclve that it will, for 
a whole year, try very hard to get along 
with Government, to be just a little more 
appreciative of the good that Government 
does than it is resentful of the evil that 
Government does, and, with the assistance 


of that good, and in spite of that evil, to 
do the best job it knows how to do. 

Government should resolve that it will, 
for a whole year, try very hard to get along 
with Business, to be just a little more ap- 
preciative of the good that Business does 
than it is resentful of the evil that Business 
does, and, with the assistance of that good, 
and in spite of that evil, to do the best 
job it knows how to do. 


JOHN W. FITZGERALD 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.; President, Smaller 
Business Association of New England, 


answers: 


Realizing how dependent Business is 
upon Government and Government upon 
Business, Small Business men (that great 
unorganized majority who are 98 7/10ths 
of all Business) should make the following 
resolutions: 

Business resolves: (1) to join local Small 
Business Men’s Associations; (2) to be 
militantly active in their associations; (3) 
to use its ingenuity to increase employ- 
ment; (4) to encourage their loyal workers 
with bonuses whenever possible; (5) to 
encourage workers regardless of age, realiz- 
ing that intelligent performance means 
profits; (6) to avoid causes for strikes and 
lockouts in hope the day will come when 
employes and employers will settle differ- 
ences through a Labor Relations Court; 
(7) to keep consumers’ interest foremost, 
realizing that Mr. and Mrs. America are 
the life blood of all Business. 


JUDGE JOHN GUTKNECHT 


The Municipal Court of Chicago; Presi- 
dent, National Lawyers’ Guild, 


answers: 
RESOLUTIONS: That we will by our 


actions recognize that Industry and Busi- 
ness can only thrive on mass consumption; 
that mass consumption depends on high 
wages; that high wages can only be pro- 
tected by union organization; that union 
organization dies without thriving business. 

For Government: Resolved, That we will 
continually repeat the Jeffersonian maxim 
that the best government is the least gov- 
ernment—consistent, however, with the 
guarantee that organized society owes all 
of its members no starvation and a fair 
chance for a decent standard of living, and 
if labor and industry cannot secure it, then 
the government must step in to help. 
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Nhe Presideut's Week 


Title Reg. Appl’d for U.S, Pat. Off. 








Omens of an “Eventful 1940” 
Yuletide Breathing Spell in Rush of World Wide Problems 


Effort for world peace: 
forecast of budget with 
three billion deficit 


Franklin Reosevelt’s week started off 
with a bang—at his bedroom door. It 
probably didn’t take the President long to 
realize that this terrific rapping, that pre- 
breakfast excitement, was due to a domes- 
tic, not a foreign, crisis. Since the dark 
hours of that Christmas morning the chil- 
dren had been racing around the White 
House corridors telling everybody it was 
time to wake their granddaddy and re- 
ceive that communique from Santa Claus. 

The four generations of Roosevelt fists 
were successful in knocking their way 
through tc the President’s living quarters, 
and in no time at all 15 figures in wrap- 
pers and slippers had left the red stock- 
ings on the mantlepiece the worse for wear. 
The First Lady saw to it that everybody 
kept the cakes of soap and toothbrushes. 

A few hours later ten adults and two 
children of the Presidential household 
trooped to a union Christmas service, and 
heard that “not brute force, not selfish 
hate, but the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
The Chief Executive wore his best formal 
morning clothes for church-going. 

Back at the White House, Mr. Roose- 
velt carved a 40-pound (according to re- 
ports) gobbler for the first of two Christ- 
mas dinners. Also on the board were baked 
sausages, cranberry jelly, broccoli, sweet 
potatoes, bluepoints with saltines, bouillon 
with sherry, beaten biscuits, celery and 
olives, grapefruit and pineapple salad, 
cheese straws, plum pudding with hard 
sauce, ice cream, cake and coffee. 


One Day’s Surcease from Cares 


The President spent the rest of the day 
in digesting his dinner, in exchanging pres- 
ents around the family Christmas tree on 
the second floor, in telephoning the absent 
families of sons James and Elliott, in open- 
ing Christmas cards and checking certain 
ones for his collection, and in watching a 
movie in the long corridor on the bedroom 
floor. (Mr. Roosevelt saw several movies at 
home during the week, including “Gone 
With the Wind” and a variety of Mickey 
Mouse shorts. According to Mrs. R., he al- 
ways insists that the latter are “pariicular- 
ly entertaining.”’) 

That was the President’s only real holi- 
day between Christmas and New Year’s. 
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GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSONS 
Press Card For One. . . Teething Ring For The Other 


Executive tasks tumbled in on him so fast 
that he didn’t even have time to unwrap 
his presents—which was a herculean job in 
itself—until the end of the week. 


A Budget—and a Deficit 

Mr. Roosevelt was so busy preparing his 
annual message to congress that one day 
he cut out all his engagements—except a 
luncheon with an old personal friend, 
Kenneth C. Hogate, president of Dow, 
Jones & Co., and his customary weekly 
Cabinet meeting. Such isolation in the mid- 
dle of the week didn’t sound like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Also, according to White House Secre- 
tary “Steve” Early, the Chief Executive 
“worked seriously and earnestly” on his 
budget message, a message in which Mr. 
Roosevelt, for the eighth time, was forced 
to announce that the budget could not be 
balanced. 


Reaction to Peace Move 

For hours the President studied the 
world-wide reaction to his latest peace 
moves: the Christmas Eve letters sent to 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 


churches, and his appointment of Myron 
C. Taylor as his personal ambassador to 
Pope Pius XII. In this respect, he received 
at the White House Dr. George A. But- 
trick, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, president of the Jewish Theo- 
logical seminary of America, and discussed 
with them “the problems arising out of the 
world situation.” Leaning on Dr. But- 
trick’s arm as they left the Executive Of- 
fice, Dr. Adler remarked: “We are all in 
agreement.” 

Among other callers at the White House 
during the week were Senator John H. 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, and Sen- 
ator Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Dem.), of 
Wyoming. Both were worried: the former 
about abandonment of parity price pay- 
ments for farm commodities; the latter 
about reductions in expenditures for recla- 
mation services. And both seemed fairly 
happy when they left. 

On Friday, newspapermen wished the 
President “an eventful 1940.” Mr. Roose- 
velt replied by saying that it was “very 
sweet” of them to extend good wishes, and 
he wished them a happy New Year, too. 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Was it Proper for the President to Send 
a Personal Representative to the Pope? 


DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


BOSTON, MASS.; Minister, Arlington 
Street Church: Former President, 
American Unitarian Association, 


answers: 

The President’s move to send a special 
commission to confer with the Vatican 
seems to me timely and far-sighted. There 
is no indication that it implies any expec- 
tation that the war can be stopped now, 
but the President, representing the most 
powerful of the neutral nations, and the 
Pope, representing, with the Protestant 
and Jewish members of the American com- 
mission, the religious energies and influ- 
ences, should be in consultation about the 
main outlines of a just and honorable 
peace. 

The neutral nations are deeply concerned 
in the ultimate peace terms and the reli- 
gious forces can help to initiate and guide 
the long-range planning which is obviously 
necessary if we are to avoid another patch- 
work and punitive peace which can be 
nothing better than a temporary truce. 

We must not expect immediate results, 
but peace plans can be studied and coor- 
dinated and the tremendous tasks of recon- 
struction and relief prepared for what the 
Pope calls “the opportune time.” “Oniy,” 
says the President, “only by friendly asso- 
ciation between the seekers of light and 
the seekers of peace everywhere can the 
forces of evil be overcome.” 


ARCHBISHOP CICOGNANI 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, 


answers: 

The motives which prompted the Pres- 
ident to appoint a representative to the 
Holy See are eloquently expressed in his 
letter, which I have been highly privileged 
to transmit to the Holy Father. The neces- 


sity to preserve Christian civilization, the 
need for peace, the desire to alleviate the 
sufferings of humanity,—these decided him 
to turn to the great spiritual power, the 
Pope. 

The vigil of Christmas, birthday of the 
Prince of Peace and the world’s feast of 
great hope, emphasizes this new effort to- 
ward world concord. Since the very first 
moment of his Pontificate, Pope Pius XII 
has not only given his own unremitting 
labor for peace but also has sought to 
further every other effort toward that end. 
The Fresident of this great nation likewise 
has ceaselessly worked for peace. 

Just one year ago, he declared, “We de- 
sire peace; we shall work for peace,” and 
pledged efforts to “banish hatred, greed 
and covetousness from the heart of man- 
kind.” 

A program of peace and charity, based 
on religion, spirituality and human rights, 
is greatly needed by mankind in our day. 

All who seek for peace will be grateful to 
the President of the United States for this 
act. May God accomplish the desires he 
has expressed. 

(From a statement issued immediate- 

ly after despatching the President’s 

message to the Pope.) 


CLIFFORD P. SMITH 


BOSTON; Past President, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 
(Mother Church) in Boston 


answers: 
(In reply to the Question of the Week, 
Mr. Smith recommended an editorial, 
“President and Pope,” in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Dec. 26, ex- 
cerpts from which follow:) 


“In 1867, Congress refused to appro- 
priate money for an official envoy from the 
United States to the Vatican and, if not 





Wide discussion ensuing upon the 
appointment by the President of 
Myron C. Taylor as his personal rep- 
resentative to the Holy See, to con- 
fer with Pope Pius XII on possible 
peace efforts, prompted The United 
States News to seek a consensus on 
such an overture to the Vatican. 


This question was submitted to repre- 
sentative leaders in the Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish faiths: 
Do you approve of the Presi- 
dent's sending a personal rep- 
resentative to the Pope? 
Answers received are presented 
herewith. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


ARCHBISHOP CICOGNANI 


satisfied as to the nature of the present 
mission, it will again find ways to discon- 
tinue the association. The American peo- 
ple will be watching the new Ambassador- 
at-large, eager to have him active in all 
wise ways of promoting peace, but alert 
that his principal assignment does not be- 
come an oblique first step toward official 
relations with the Papacy .. . 

“There is reason to believe that the pres- 
ent move is much more than a Christmas- 
tide peace gesture and much less than re- 
sumption of formal relations with the Vat- 
ican. Americans will suspend judgment on 
both counts, while watching with hopeful 
alertness to keep it in those channels.” 


DR. STEPHEN S. WISE 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.; President, The 
American Jewish Congress; Founder, 
Zionist Organization of America, 


answers: 

I most earnestly approve of the Presi- 
dent’s act in sending a personal repre- 
sentative to the Vatican. I assume that 
this undertaking will enable the President 
to keep in the closest touch with a great 
and neutral and spiritual power which 
seeks like the President and our Govern- 
ment to narrow the area of war and to 
deepen the hope of peace. The President’s 
act is the more acceptable because of the 
felicitous choice of Myron Taylor, who 
has served with distinction in relation to 
the problem of political refugees. Out of 


(By Telegraph) 
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Snapshots of 


Some Important Bondholders 


oe some of the people shown in 
these pictures don’t quite fit in with 
your idea of what bondholders should 
look like. 


> But the fact is that these typical 
American people—and millions more like 
them, in every walk of life—have a finan- 
cial interest in some of the country’s 
most important investments. .. in elec- 
tric light and power companies, trans- 
portation companies, home and farm 


mortgages, and Government bonds. 


People like these, you see, own life in- 
surance policies with Metropolitan... 


> And as you probably know, part of 
the money Metropolitan policyholders 
pay as premiums for their life insurance 
is set aside as a “reserve,” as required 
by law. This reserve fund is invested by 
the company, to earn interest and thus 
help to reduce the cost of life insurance 
to the policyholders. 


In its effort to achieve maximum 
safety for the funds which it invests for 
its policyholders, Metropolitan wisely 
follows the proved principle of diversi- 
fication...spreads these funds over many 
different kinds of sound, conservative in- 
vestments. 


> You will find these dollars at work to- 
day in thousands of carefully selected 
investments...in bonds and mortgages, 
helping to finance building operations, 
homes and apartments, utilities, agricul- 


ture, industrial enterprises, and Govern- 
ment projects, such as schools, roads, 
and bridges...in practically every part 
of the United States and Canada. 

Not a single dollar is placed until a 
thorough study and analysis of the se- 
curity has been made by Metropolitan’s 
staff of specialists. And every dollar, 
once invested, is subject to constant 
watchfulness. 


> Metropolitan’s investments, and the 
measures taken to safeguard them, are 
important to every policyholder for still 
another reason... 


These investments, with the interest 
they earn, make it possible for the com- 
pany to guarantee that the payments 
provided for in its policies will be made, 
in full, when due. 





COPYRIGHT 1939 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
This is Number 21 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 
operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 

will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY)  w«, 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N.Y. 





























Question of the Week 








this plan, supported by eminent Protestant 
and Jewish representatives, it is to be 
hoped that our President’s lofty purpose 
may find realization. Another wise and 
far-seeing act of a great leader, qualified 
as no other American to take war out of 
the world. 


DR. CYRUS ADLER 


PHILADELPHIA; President, Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 


answers: 

It is a noble deed to bring the forces of 
religion together. I shall of course convey 
your (the President’s) message to the 
various rabbinical associations for trans- 
mission to their congregations, but I can 
say without qualification that the watch- 
word of the Jewish people in Israel’s mis- 
sion is peace and that this holds true for 
all the scattered communities to which the 
Jewish people have been dispersed, and 
are now, alas, being further dispersed with 
great brutality. 

(In letter to President Roosevelt) 


RT. REV. JAS. E. FREEMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Bishop of 
Washington (Episcopal), 
answers: 

Permit me to say that any sincere ef- 
fort to effect World Peace, a peace that 
is founded in righteousness, is to be com- 
mended. 


Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.; President, Vassar 
College, Congregationalist, 
answers: 

Yes, I approve first, because of the high 
merits of Mr. Myron Taylor; second, be- 
cause his mission is peace; third, because 
religion is threatened in so many parts of 
the world that united effort in its support 
is advisable; fourth, because Vatican in- 
fluence in behalf oi peace in the Balkans 
may be of assistance; fifth, because Mr. 
Taylor may help us to understand Italy. 


REV. DR. E. F. POPPEN 


COLUMBUS, O.: President American 
Lutheran Church, 


answers: 

Do I approve the President’s sending a 
personal representative to the Pope? No. 

Theoretically, the President of the Unit- 
ed States should have the right or privi- 
lege to send a personal representative to 
the Pope or elsewhere. But it is hazardous 
to experiment with such a theory. 

The distinction between a personal rep- 
resentative of the President and an official 
representative of his administration and of 
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the American people will probably not be 
understood, or even ignored, at the Vati- 
can and throughout Europe. And over 
here, the distinction may soon be forgot- 
ten, even by the President himself. Even- 
tually, if not now, our country would find 
itself credited with an official representa- 
tive at the Vatican. 

owever remote the danger may be, it 
is there, undeniably. Wherefore my an- 
swer to your question is a most emphatic 


NO! 


DR. E. DeW. Jones 


DETROIT; Minister, Central Woodward 
Christian Church, Disciples of Christ, 
Immediate Past President, Federal 
Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America, 


answers: 
I applaud President Roosevelt’s coop- 
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—Wide World 


DR. E. DeW. JONES 


eration with the Pope in behalf of world 
peace. The peace of the world transcends 


creedal, political, and racial distinctions 
and calls for the united effort of all right- 
thinking people. 


JOSEPH LEWIS 


NEW YORK CITY; President, New York 
League for the Separation of 
Church and State, 

answers: 

President Roosevelt’s unprecedented ac- 
tion in sending a representative to the 
Vatican, though he gave him no official 
standing, is a breach not only of the secu- 
lar principle of our Government, but is a 
step with ominous implications. 

Thomas Jefferson, whom President 
Roosevelt will admit played a major part 
in establishing the principles upon which 
our Government was founded, made spe- 
cific provisions in our Constitution and 
gave definite warning of the menace of 
even a casual relationship between Church 
and State. Jefferson’s own words are: 

“IT consider the government of the 
United States as interdicted by the Con- 
stitution from meddling with religious 
institutions.” 

President Roosevelt himself is in a far 
better position to act in the role of peace- 
maker than any other single individual on 
the face of the earth, and the appointment 
of a personal representative to the Vatican 
weakens, rather than strengthens, this en- 
viable position. 

There does not exist at the present mo- 
ment any emergency that, in our opinion, 
justified President Roosvelt’s scrapping 
the historical tradition of this count: y in 
remaining free from entangling alliances, 
whether religicus or political. 

Can it be that President Roosevelt is 
attempting to make political capital at the 
expense of the basic principles providing 
for the separation of Church and State 
of these United States of America? Sec- 
ularism, the separation of Church and 
State, is the magic principle that has made 
this Government the outstanding success 
among the nations of the world. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Whe United | 








We need for 1940 a Perspective of Optimism. 

Too long have we befogged our vision with a Per- 
spective of Despair. 

The world is in turmoil, unemployed are all around 
us, budgets are unbalanced, and controversy fills the 
air—there is enough to discourage us. But each year 
affords new opportunities and new challenges. And 
where there is resoluteness, there emerges the valor of 
hope. Man has conquered greater barriers of human 
obstruction before. Man can remake the very world 
he has disordered. 

In America we cherish an era of peace. We like to 
call ourselves lucky for having been spared the hor- 
rors of war. But it is our duty not to spare ourselves 
the obligations of peace. The duties of a democracy 
are many, not the least of which is the capacity to 
govern ourselves. 

The year 1940 will furnish a test of democracy in 
our country. We will be called upon to conduct a 
presidential election which carries with it a momen- 
tous decision. It is not simply whether a particular 
personality shall be continued in power but whether 
there shall be maintained for four years more a par- 
ticular principle of political behavior—the Radical 
Principle. 


VITAL CHALLENGE Born in the dark days of 1933 
MUST BE MET when some of its sponsors went 
BY DEMOCRACY °° far as to term that emergency 
the Roosevelt “revolution,” the 
Radical Principle has been applied ever since through- 
out all branches of the government, through bureaus 
and boards and commissions. An alliance of farmer 
votes and of labor votes—two major groups rarely be- 
fore combined in our electorate—gave overwhelming 
support to the same principle in 1936, then weakened 
somewhat in 1938, and now shows signs of dissolution. 
Rising above the melee of liberal-conservative bat- 
tle lines, above conceded accomplishment in social re- 
form and humanitarian benefits is the spectre of ever- 
increasing debt and seemingly never-ending deficits. 
Business, choking as it attempts to digest higher taxes 
and increased expenses of operation without corre- 
sponding gains in output per man, struggles along— 
steadied by the confidence of a war spurt for the time 
being but with no sure-footedness such as should 
characterize a period of approaching stability. 


The Radical Principle is no mere effervescence of 
the spirit of protest against wrongs done or exploita- 
tion gone unchecked. It is a counter-attack on con- 
servatism which the whole world has witnessed in the 
wake of economic disorder. Sometimes it breeds an 
equally intolerant counter-radicalism like fascism and 
sometimes it overreaches itself in the name of liberal- 
ism and is caught in its traces by the resurgent com- 
mon sense of true liberals. 


NEW ATTITUDES If we regard the 1940 election as 
NEEDED ON PART a mere exchange of personalities 
OF GOVERNMENT in the White House, we miss its 

significance. We merely postpone 
the era of fundamental transformation. 

What 1940 calls for is a complete change of tempo 
and temper in government. Abating not one iota the 
liberalism of government nor its solicitude for the 
economic and social welfare of the individual, the 
times require a wholly different attitude on the part of 
government toward the citizen. 

This means a house-cleaning of all bureaus, boards 
and commissions where zealots hold sway, a house- 
cleaning of parasites who waste public funds just to 
keep themselves in jobs, a house-cleaning of all public 
offices where the cancer of economic or political par- 
tisanship has eaten away the fine fibres of impartiality 
that should shelter all citizens with a fair hearing and 
fair trial. 

What 1940 calls for, moreover, is a return to frugal- 
ity. By banishing political hypocrisy and class-con- 
scious use of tax legislation for purposes other than 
the collection of tax revenues, the American govern- 
ment can encourage business expansion where radi- 
calism has repressed the very spirit that heretofore 
created employment. 

The prosaic things that can mean social security 
and jobs for the unemployed are not found in the 
Radical Principle. For the latter connotes reform at 
all cost, change for change sake, hate where kindliness 
and understanding alone can bind classes together. 

The Radical Principle deserves credit for bold 
initiative, for having stirred America from its leth- 
argy and indifference to tackling the problems that 
come from population growth and congested cities. 
But the Radical Principle has not followed through— 
it has not solved by natural or artificial force the 





1I940—YEAR OF DECISION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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America faces test as between true liberals and spurious lib- 
erals—A house-cleaning is needed in Washington that can i 
be done by either the Republican or Democratic parties. 


perennial problem of economic balance. It has failed 
to start the pulmotor of private enterprise, albeit the 
power of coercion has brought terror to the would-be- 
enterprisers through abuses of the regulatory power. 

Congress in 1940 faces a major decision. Shall it 
take back the power it has delegated to bureaus, 
boards and commissions? Shall it write the laws or 
lazily leave them to be written in bureaus by persons 
not responsible to the electorate but only to a political 
clique? If 1940 could make Senators into Senators 
and Representatives into Representatives, our sys- 
tem of government would be functioning anew. 


APPRAISAL DUE The year 1933 was a year of de- 
FOR TRUSTEESHIP cision. The electorate blamed a 
OF NEW DEAL careless governing system, an al- 

liance of big business and con- 
servative administration for the sudden breakdown of 
the economic balance—for excesses and human error, 
for selfishness run riot and speculation that wasted 
the savings of the people. 

The corrective influence then was a series of re- 
form laws to insure greater sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. But with it came a new speculation and 
a new selfishness riding on the crest of a new wave 
of political power. 

But, as so often happens, extremes beget extremes 
and now the country in the year 1940 is ready to ap- 
praise the record of the custodians of national power, 
those who undertook in 1933 a new trusteeship. Has 
this trusteeship been truly in the public interest? Has 
it brought labor peace with its Wagner Act, freedom 
from security frauds by its Securities and Exchange 
Act, economic freedom with its enforcement of the 


| anti-trust laws, a primed pump with its expenditure 


of billions and a mobilization of credit resources for 
the benefit of the makers and creators of jobs? 

The year 1940 will see many questions like these 
asked. Other years—1914, 1917, 1929 and 1933—saw 
fateful changes in American life, decisions that trans- 
formed America. We cannot escape the changes that 
1940 will bring for they are the inevitable reaction 
from the seven years that began in 1933. 

But :t would be a mistake to assume that we are to 
witness an abrupt swing of the pendulum. The 
‘twenties are gone as well as the ’thirties. We cannot 
and should not abolish collective bargaining. We 
cannot and should not repeal social security with its 


unemployment insurance and old age pensions. We 
should not return to unregulated issuance of securities. 


BASICALLY SOUND We can make these great reforms 
REFORMS CAN BE workable and tolerable. We can 
MADE WORKABLE devise ways of punishing the 

guilty without persecuting the in- 
nocent. We can protect the rights of labor without 
destroying the employer and the jobs he creates. We 
can revise our tax laws to encourage growth of busi- 
ness and employment—to afford incentives to enter- 
prisers without bringing down the whole structure of 
business in order to ensnare a few misguided million- 
aires who under our inheritance laws can’t take it 
with them anyway. 

The year 1940 must bring a decision to introduce a 
new leadership. It must be a leadership of optimism 
not defeatism. It must not assume that America is 
finished and that all men are crooks till they prove 
themselves innocent or that to be liberal with other 
peopie’s money is liberalism. 

This does not necessarily imply that the Democratic 
party must be turned out and the Republican party 
entrenched. There are many citizens who will feel 
intensely that a thorough house-cleaning can only 
come by change of party. But, it should be remem- 
bered, the Democratic party consists of two groups— 
true liberals and spurious liberals, independent liberals 
who have a high degree of patriotism and self-styled 
liberals who have a high content of selfish radicalism. 

Neither political party is free from the germs of in- 
tolerance or parasitic unmorality. Both parties are 
divided. Individuals must arise in the candidacies of 
1940 to rekindle hope. They will arise. 

America must envisage 1940 as a year of decision— 
a year of emancipation from injustice, a year of emer- 
gence from economic failure to economic stability. 

We have it in our power to bring such a Perspective 
of Optimism to fruition if we, as responsible indi- 
viduals, care to make 1940 truly a year of unselfish 
service to others in every walk of life, a year of will- 
ingness to snare, of readiness to be just and tolerant 
and of eagerness to follow the light of human love 
that can illumine clearly for us the road ahead. 

We can make in 1940 the greatest decision of all— 
the decision to rescue mankind from the vice of con- 
flict and to substitute therefor at home as well as 
abroad the joy of conciliation and a healing peace. 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do as 


a result of Federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN extend credit to a buyer of 
your products in England or France if 
you are sure he is not acting on behalf 
of his government. If he acts for his gov- 
ernment, however, credit cannot be ex- 
tended under the Neutrality Act. This 
leeway is not granted to arms shipments. 
They must all be for cash, whoever buys 
them. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer or broker, 
profit from your customer’s ignorance in 
selling him stocks. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has ruled that the 
principle—let the buyer beware—no longer 
applies to security dealings. Because a 
broker did sell stock to an unknowing cus- 
tomer at a price above the market, the 
SEC revoked his license. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be a director of an air- 
craft manufacturing corporation and a di- 
rector of an air transport company at the 
same time. The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity has ruled that directors of air carriers 
cannot be directly affiliated with other 
aeronautical corporations, lest the public 
interest be adversely affected. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise fabrics for 
sale unless your advertisements accurately 
describe them. For instance, the Federal 
Trade Commission stopped the use of the 
word “satin” in advertising one fabric, be- 
cause it was not made wholly of silk. 


* * * 


YOU CAN keep an employe on your 
payroll after he is 65 and let him earn 
enough to get a Government Social Secur- 
ity pension. New Social Security laws per- 
mit any wage-earner to accumulate retire- 
ment benefits after he is 65. As soon as he 
has worked the prescribed number of cal- 
endar quarters he can retire on a pension. 
Roughly, he must have paid taxes in half 
the quarters between December 31, 1936 
and the time he wants to retire. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you are a director of a 
company, examine the company’s books 
whenever you want. The New Jersey Su- 
preme Court held a director’s right to ex- 
amine his company’s records is “absolute,” 
and that stockholders could also examine 
books when a good and sufficient reason 
for doing so is given. 
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YOU CAN refuse a union the use of 
your plant bulletin board without violating 
the Wagner Act but you had better be 
careful how you do it. The Labor Board 
recently found one such refusal to be a 
Wagner Act violation because the employer 
said permission to use the bulletin “might 
eventually stir up trouble.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct contributions to the 
Finnish Relief ‘Fund, headed by former 
President Hoover, on your income tax re- 
turn, provided they do not boost your to- 
tal contributions to charity above 15 per 
cent of your net income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN assign your retirement al- 
lowance to a benevolent fund and thus 
avoid paying personal income taxes on. it. 
The Board of Tax Appeals has ruled that 
an assignment of a retirement allowance is 
an assignment of a property interest and 
not an assignment of future earnings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying un- 
employment insurance taxes by hiring as 
“independent contractors” persons who 
would ordinarily be classed as employes. 
The Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors 
held that an ice cream company that hired 
its door-to-door peddlers as contractors 
could not thus avoid unemployment insur- 
ance taxes. “Adroitly framed” contracts, 
said the court, will not be accepted as an 
excuse to avoid obligations. 


* ca * 


YOU CANNOT avoid registration pro- 
visions of the Securities Act by inviting the 
public to subscribe for shares in the com- 
pany you intend to organize. A magazine 
publisher who did this was restrained by 
the SEC from continuing his plan. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, however, voyage to 
England, France or to European neutrals 
in the war zone without special permission 
of the State Department. American boats 
are not permitted to sail in these waters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you are a citizen of an- 
other nation as well as of the United 
States, travel in combat areas on belliger- 
ent ships without special State Depart- 
ment authorization. But the United States 
will afford you no protection if you do. 


YOU CANNOT be sure you have le- 
gally discharged your employe just be- 
cause he did not return to work after expi- 
ration of the leave you granted him. A 
Pennsylvania court recently held that this 
was no proof of the employe’s discharge, 
and therefore his heirs were entitled to 
benefits from a group insurance policy. 
Had he been discharged, the policy would 
have lapsed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to nego- 
tiate with a union which represents only a 
minority of your employes. The Wagner 
Act requires you to bargain only with ma- 
jority representatives, but the Labor 
Board has held that by your refusal to 
treat with minority groups, you may be 
guilty of interfering with the right of your 
employes to organize. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now know that Federal Cir- 
cuit Courts are peering behind Labor 
Board fact findings. Three of them re- 
cently overruled Board findings that em- 
ployes were improperly discharged for un- 
ion activities. One decision said the Board 
must prove a discharge for union activity, 
not merely suspect it. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take your winter vacation to 
Bermuda, the Bahamas or other belligerent 
islands in the West Indies without violat- 
ing the Neutrality Act. You can also ex- 
pect the United States Government to pro- 
tect you when traveling in these areas 
aboard an American-flag ship. 


* * 


YOU CAN ofiset your capital gains with 
your wife’s capital losses in your income 
tax report if you file a joint return. The 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals so rules in 
a case under the 1932 revenue act. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT ship in interstate com- 
merce, after January 1, food, drugs or cos- 
metics unless they bear labels listing all 
ingredients. Strict labeling provisions of 
the 1938 Food and Drug Act are now ef- 
fective. An exception to this rule is made 
for products for which the Food and Drug 
Administration has already established 
standards. Labels on these products must 
tell whether they are above or below 
standard. 
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THE CAR THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


| BIGGER~-BETTER ° 


BIGGER, MORE BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 


YOU can see that the new Oldsmobile is bigger the minute 
you glance at it—big Bger and more beautiful in every way! From 
flashing, die-cast radiator grille to stunning new streamlined 


Body by Fisher, with sparkling Hi-Test Safety Plate Glass and 
gleaming Chrome Window Reveals, Olds has the gua/ity lock. 











The One BIG New Feature of 1940! 
Try Oldsmobile’s exclusive Hydra- Matic 
Drive— no gears to shift, no clutch to press, 
e and you save on gasoline! Optional at only $57 
: t “ ; i extra cost on all new Oldsmobile models 











ay 
Bigger, More Luxurious Interiors! 
You've never seen such roominess and 
luxury in cars so low in price. Seats are 
spacious and softly cushioned. Upholster- 
a ies are richer oad ore tsiaaty tailored. 
e 
e 
n NOW OLDSMOBILE builds a bigger and better car for every purse and PRICED FOR EVERYBODY — Coupes, $807 and 
purpose. The new Oldsmobile Sixty is larger, more powerful, finer look- up. Sedans, $853 and up. Delivered at Lansing, Mich. 
lass tesa d - il tee re.” ice field. Th Car illustrated: ‘'Sixty’’ 4-Door Touring Sedan, $899. 
ing inside and out—yet it still sells right down in the low-price field. The Prices include Safety Glass, Chrome Window Reveals, 
popular-priced Seventy is bigger and better, with beautifully appointed = Bumpers, Spare Wheel, Tire, “> Dual Trumpet Horns, 
_ Observation Body. The brand new Custom 8 Cruiser, with the long- gm, 2: Windshield Wipers, Vacuum Booster Pump, 2 
| id Uni 1T Top Bod buil fers | 4 . Sun Visors. Ah vend ation based on rail rates, 
ll est, widest Wnistes urret ? Z y ever Sum, - _ any ae 4 state and local taxes (if any), optional equipment 
f performance never before available in a car of medium price. And and accessories —extra. Prices subject to change 
f. all three are built on new, improved Rhythmic Ride chassis. For \ } without notice. AGENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
le America’s biggest money’s worth, see your Oldsmobile dealer today! —— AMERICA’S BIGGEST MONEY’S WORTH 


OLDSMOBILE 





The General Foods family of products 


reports to its real boss: 


the American Family 


a you don’t know us by our 
family name—General Foods. 


But you undoubtedly do know some 
of the productstha. ake up our family. 
Maybe you had Post Toasties and Max- 
well House Coffee for breakfast, this 
morning. Maybe you had a Birds Eye 
dinner, and a cake made with Swans 
Down Cake Flour, last night. 


Anyway, our success depends upon 
you. We can continue to progress only 
if you continue to buy our products. 
We'd like you to know more about us. 


This is What We Are 


General Foods is a family of food prod- 
ucts. Most members of the G.F. family, 
like Log Cabin Syrup, Postum, and 
Grape-Nuts, have been household 
friends for more than a generation. 


These products were banded together 
into General Foods because the busi- 
nesses that produced them felt that in 
such unity there was strength for the 
workers who made the products, for the 
people who had invested in them, and, 
most of all, for you, the consumer. For 
these businesses knew that if, by getting 
together, they could conduct better re- 
search and effect economies in produc- 
ing, selling, and management, they in 
turn could give you better values for 
your money. Let’s see how it has worked 
out. 


What We’re Doing for the Consumer 


Since 1929, nearly every product of 
General Foods has been improved in 
some way: For instance, you now pre- 
pare a Jell-O dessert in half the time it 
used to take; Minute Tapioca cooks in 
five minutes instead of fifteen. 

And while quality was going up, our 
prices were coming down. For example, 
Sanka Coffee, when it joined the General 


General Foods manufactures 
and sells (1) many products 
which consumers buy 
through retail stores; (2) 
many products which are 
consumed in restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, and other 
institutions; and (3) many 
products which are sold in 
bulk to other manufacturers. 
Among the General Foods 
products which consumers 
buy in retail stores are the 
following: 


CERTO 


JELL-O 





BLUEPOINT OYSTERS 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
D.ZERTA 

40-FATHOM FISH 

FRANKLIN BAKER’S COCONUT 
GRAPE-NUTS 

GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
HUSKIES 

INSTANT POSTUM 


Foods family in 1928, was priced at $1 
a pound. Today it costs you about 38¢ a 
pound. 


Nor is General Foods resting on its 
oars. In its laboratories, researchers are 
working to find new ways of improving 
General Foods products—new ways to 
make them still easier to use—new ways 
to help you save more food-dollars in 
the family budget. 

Each year our Consumer Service sup- 
plies millions of housewives with 
recipes. 


What We're Doing for Our Employes 


It is our policy in our plants and offices 
to pay wages as good as, or better than, 
those prevailing for similar work under 
similar conditions in communities in 
which we operate. We have set up vari- 
ous plans to help our employes. For in- 
stance, our Co-operative retirement plan 
helps protect them against economic 
dependence in their old age. Special 
retirement allowances do the same for 
those too old to be eligible for this plan. 
Group life insurance gives protection 
to an employe’s dependents, in case he 
dies. A benefit plan gives protection 
against loss of income during accident 
and sickness. A termination allowance 
plan helps tide employes and their 
families over, when employment is dis- 
continued. And a vacation plan provides 
rest and recreation—with pay. 

Since 1932 the number of our em- 
ployes has increased 64%. 


What We're Doing for the Retailer 


Every third retail store in this country 
sells food products. And nearly all of 
these food stores—a total of approxi- 
mately 500,000—sell General Foods 
products. 


We believe these retailers are entitled 





JELL-O PUDDINGS 
KAFFEE HAG 

LA FRANCE 

LOG CABIN SYRUP 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 
PosT-O 


SHREDS 





JELL-O FREEZING MIX 


JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


POST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
POsT’s WHOLE BRAN 


to a profit, and we have tried hard 
to help them. We supply them with 
quality products which have consumer 
acceptance, and we continuously sup- 
port these products with vigorous ad- 
vertising and other merchandising 


helps. Instead of selling just one prod- 
uct, nearly every one of our salesmen 
sells our entire line and covers a small 
territory thoroughly. In this way, we 
save the dealer a lot of time. And be- 
cause our salesmen are better trained, 
the dealer gets more help from them. 
He gets ideas on displaying and pro- 
moting his goods, and on being the 
kind of merchant who can serve you 
better. 


What We're Doing for the Investor 


General Foods is literally owned by the 


public. 


Today, the company has 68,037 stock- 
holders, which means that, counting 
their families, some 270,000 persons 
share directly in General Foods divi- 
dends. 


Since its formation, General Foods 
has paid 72 consecutive dividends. 


What We Hope fo Do in the Future 


We want the farmers from whom we 
buy to get a fair price for their produce. 
We want the people who work for us 
to get a good wage and considerate 
treatment. We want the grocer to make 
a profit from handling our goods. We 
want the investors, who have entrusted 
their money to us, to get a decent return 
for their faith in us. 

And finally, we want to give you, the 
American Consumer, at the lowest pos- 
sible price, the best food products that 


can be produced. 
Copyright, 1939, General Foods Corp. 


POsT TOASTIES 

POSTUM CEREAL 

SANKA COFFEE 

SATINA 

SEAFRESH FISH 

SEALSHIPT OYSTERS 

SURE-JELL 

SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 

WALTER BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 

WALTER BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 
BARS 

WALTER BAKER’S COCOA 





BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS—fruits—vegetables—meats—poultry—sea foods 
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What's Ahead For Employers 


New Consideration of Rights Grows in Courts and Congress 


Two-fold attack on Labor Board. 
Possible changes in Wagner Act. 
Teeth in Wage-Hour Law. 


Of the new year in labor relations, em- 
ployers expect much, unions fear much. 

Potent forces are now at work to bring 
relief to employers. 

A Special House Committee is investi- 
gating the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Regular House Committee on Labor 
is drafting amendments to the Wagner 
Act. Administration leaders are consider- 
ing compulsory mediation as a means of 
softening industrial conflict (see Page Six- 
teen). The Federal courts are steadily 
tempering Labor Board decisions. The 
new management at the Wage and Hour 
Division is overhauling procedures and 
interpretations. 


Case against Labor Board 

This week the Special House Committee 
reopens its hearings for « 20-day stand 
in the lofty and draughty Caucus Room of 
the Old House Office Building. 

First eight days’ gleaning from Labor 
Board files and from questioning Board 
and American Federation of Labor officials 
raised many charges against the Board. 
Of these, the most likely to receive Con- 
gressional attention are: 

1. Alleged failure of the Board to grant 
fair and judicial hearing in several cases, 
notably one involving the Inland Steel 
Company; 

2. Alleged participation of Board Mem- 
ber Edwin S. Smith in a union boycott 
campaign against the Berkshire Hosiery 
Mills—against which subsequent Board 
proceedings were directed; 

3. Alleged incompetence of Board Sec- 
retary Nathan Witt, whose duties cor- 
respond to those of a general manager; 

t. Alleged partiality of the Board for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
for industrial form of unionism and against 
employers. 


One Charge Now in Court 

Charge 1 and the Committee’s findings 
concerning the Inland Steel case already 
have been presented to the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court at Chicago where the Inland 
case is under consideration. 

Charge 3 was leveled not by the Com- 
mittee but by President Roosevelt’s latest 
appointee to the Board, Member William 
M. Leiserson. 


All charges are denied by the other two 
Board members, Chairman J. Warren 
Madden and Mr. Smith. 

This week the Committee again will 
reach into the Board’s private files and 
quiz Board employes for more charges and 
more evidence. 

Beginning about Jan. 25, the Committee 
plans to move into the field. Quick hear- 
ings are scheduled for Detroit, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 


Suggested Changes in Law 

Its members angered by such “poach- 
ing” on its legislative preserve, the regular 
House Committee on Labor is completing 





—Harris & Ewing 
COL. PHILIP B. FLEMING 
He Broke The Bottleneck 


a report on Labor Act hearings begun last 
spring. At the same time it is drafting 
amendments to the Act for recommenda- 
tion to Congress. 

Committee amendments are expected to 
provide: 

1. For elimination of Chairman Madden 
and Member Smith; 

2. For provision permitting employers 
to secure collective bargaining elections to 
determine the union preference of their 
employes, and 

8. For a limitation on the Board’s au- 
thority to determine what group of em- 
ployes shall constitute a bargaining unit. 
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Democratic leaders are ready to press 
for passage of amendments to the Act early 
in the coming session hoping to eliminate 
the issue from the campaign. 


Employer's Rights Defined 

Of more immediate importance to em- 
ployers is a Circuit Court decision handed 
down at Richmond, Va. The court again 
ruled that an employer has the right to 
discharge a union employe for any reason 
or for no reason so long as he does not dis- 
charge him for union activities. Discharges 
violate the Wagner Act only when the 
Board proves that they resulted from theem- 
ployes’ unionism. In such cases the burden 
of proof rests upon the Labor Board. 

In the case at bar, involving the Ashe- 
ville Hosiery Company, the Labor Board 
was unable to convince the court that an 
employe had been dismissed for union 
activity and not for inefficiency. 

In another decision reported last week, 
the Circuit Court at Chicago refused to 
enforce a Labor Board order against C. 
G. Conn, Ltd. The Board had ordered the 
company to reinstate with back pay four 
employes discharged during an alleged 
slowdown strike. 

In holding that the employes do not 
have to be reinstated, the court said: 

“We are aware of no law or logic that 
gives the employe the right to work upon 
terms prescribed solely by him.” 


Wage-Hour Enforcement 

At the Wage and Hour Division pro- 
cedural and interpretative changes are 
resulting from the influence of Army En- 
gineer Corps attitude and methods. 

This influence comes from Colonel 
Philip B. Fleming, who is directing the 
Division’s work unofficially until Congress 
cuts the red tape which prevents an Army 
officer from accepting appointment as ad- 
ministrator of a civilian agency. 

Last week results of Colonel Fleming’s 
five weeks at the Division were announced. 

An army-like direct line of command 
has been established between the Colonel 
and his field force. The bottle-neck be- 
tween the field and the Administrator had 
been the Cooperation and Enforcement 
Bureau. To break this dam, Colonel 
Fleming took direct control and respon- 
sibility and turned the Enforcement bu- 
reau into an advisory office. 

Employers have asked the Government 
either to obtain general compliance with 
this law or repeal it. 
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The President rT A gy nang 
CA Weta 








and the Pope 


Appointment by President Roosevelt of 
Myron C. Taylor as his representative to 
the Vatican is viewed by most comment- 
ing newspapers as a move toward co-op- 
eration in future pleas for peace. Added 
to his messages to Pope Pius, to Dr. George 
A. Buttrick, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and to Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
president of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, it is called a practical 
approach to the problem of peace. 

As viewed by the New York Times 
(Dem.): “Pius XII, by his past acts and 
impressions, had already shown himself to 
be not only a great religious leader but a 
great statesman.” 


“For Peace and Good Will’ 


“The President,” says the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “has found a way 
of symbolizing the fact that peace and 
good will are practical principles, as much 
deserving the services of a special envoy 
as are other principles that operate in the 
affairs of men.” 

“Myron Taylor,” argues the Washington 
(D.C.) News (Ind.), “may never see any- 
thing come of his efforts but here is a man 
who could sit down with John L. Lewis and 





» ON, ad ‘ 
effect a peaceable agreement between a . a 
reat corporation, long called non-union 4. ns i» Ne Sve a 
g ; - é . ‘ . ” a) ; ° \ \\ \ . <2 o 
and a militant labor organization.” The 


Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.) SOMETIMES HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF IN A HURRY 
points out that he “is to establish contact 
with the Vatican, so that the efforts of the 
Pope for the restoration of peace can be 
co-ordinated, if possible, with those of 
America.” 


Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening News 






A Foundation, at Least 


Agreeing with those who see no imme- 
diate prospect of peace, the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) states that, “in the 
meantime, a foundation must be laid by 
those who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart.” 

With a similar attitude toward the peace 
plea of Pope Pius, the Providence (R.I.) 
Journal (Ind.) declares that “the state- 
ment is of the purposes to be served in 
peace efforts.” 

In the judgment of the Rock Island 
(Ill.) Argus (Ind.): “it is apparently the 
intention of Mr. Roosevelt that the mis- 
sion of Mr. Taylor shall be humane, not 
political.” 

“Wars are fought with ideas as well as 
bullets,” concludes the Knoxville (Tenn.) : = 
Journal (Ind.). GET READY FOR THE BIG WIND! 


> ore 
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The Pra and Con of National Issues 





Farm “Credit” 
Or Subsidies? 


Assumption of control by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace over the Farm Credit 
Administration is criticized by a large 
majority of commenting newspapers, who 
argue that the Secretary’s expressed views 
of farm credit repayments do not mesh well 
with strict business policies that, they be- 
lieve, should govern such an agency as 
the FCA. 

Emphasizing the financial interest of 
farmers in the Federal banks linked with 
this service, the Rochester (N.Y.) Times- 
Union (Ind.) declares that a “sound busi- 
ness basis of organization should not be 
changed for a political one.” 

“The Secretary’s purpose,” according to 
the Yakima (Wash.) Morning Herald 
(Rep.) “is to gain a lordship over the 
farmer’s land as well as his crops and prac- 
tices,” and the comment is added “that the 
FCA carries on a five-billion-dollar busi- 
ness.” 

“A government’s business relations with 
great numbers of voters,” states the New 
York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “can be 
kept on a straight business basis only with 
great difficulty, if at all.” 


Danger Foreseen in Plan 

With the conclusion that “basically the 
scheme is out of harmony with free enter- 
prise,” the Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
(Rep.) agrees that “the danger in the 
plan is that it will be used in an effort to 
control the farm vote.” 

It is suggested by the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star (Ind.) that “a policy 
of liberal farm credits seemed desirable 
to a man in Secretary Wallace’s position,” 
and that paper recalls that “except in the 
most general way, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, until now, never had been 
fitted into the co-ordinated agricultural 
policy developed by the Administration.” 


The FCA and Crop Controls 


In discussing the new administrative 
arrangement, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor (Ind.) recalls that Forrest F. Hill re- 
signed as Governor, a move that “evident- 
ly involves a change of policies.” 

The Monitor says that Secretary Wal- 
lace obtained the appointment of his aide, 
Dr. R. G. Black, to the post, and adds that 
“if the intention is to ‘integrate,’ as he 
says, the policies of the FCA with those of 
the Department of Agriculture, including 
the crop controls, there will be unavoid- 
ably a strong tendency for distinctions to 


become blurred.” 
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FEDERAL SPENDING IN 1940 


The prospect for smaller 
“contribution’’ by Government 
to the stream of income 


Trend of business activity of this coun- 
try in recent years has borne an interesting 
relationship to the trend of Government 
spending of borrowed money. 

This spending of borrowed money rep- 
resents the Government’s “net contribu- 
tion” to national purchasing power. It 
serves as an index that is mest carefully 
watched by Government planners. 

Volume of the “net contribution” is de- 
termined by the excess of cash outgo from 
the Federal Treasury over the inflow of 
cash income from taxes, adjusted to com- 
pensate for time factors of when this cash 
excess flows into use. 

The chart below carries forward, month 
by month, the probable Government con- 
tribution for the year 1940. 

The chart also shows the relationship 
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What It Will Mean to Economic Recovery 


that has prevailed between this contribu- 
tion and the rate of industrial activity 
during recent years. 

Revealed is the prospect of a moderate 
decline in the Government’s spending of 
borrowed money after January. This de- 
cline, however, is to be moderate and will 
level out at about $260 million a month. 
For the past year the “net contribution” 
has averaged more than $300 million a 
month, having reached a high of $371 mil- 
lion in May, 1939. 

This means that during each month of 
the present year the Federal Government 
will pay out an average of about $260 mil- 
lion in cash over and above the amount 
that it takes in. This $260 million is re- 
ferred to by the planners as “income-pro- 
ducing expenditure” that has an effect on 
business more important than its total 
suggests. 

While this monthly contribution in 
1940 will be considerably smaller than 
during 1939, the Government’s planners 


do not expect that the effect will be de- 
pressing on business. 

Reason for this conclusion is that—ac- 
cording to accepted theory of the White 
House advisory group—the declining con- 
tribution will be accounted for almost 
entirely by rising tax receipts caused by 
greater business activity. The Govern- 
ment’s payments of cash will be about as 
large as ever. 

What the planners are afraid of is a 
sudden and sharp decline in the “net con- 
tribution” at a time when business may 
be vulnerable due to other factors. 

A situation of that kind came in 1936 
and 1937, as the chart discloses. 

At that time, the veterans’ bonus pay- 
ment in mid-1936 caused the contribution 
for June of that year to reach $655 million, 
only to fall off more than $355 million in 
a very brief period and then practically 
to disappear in 1937. The sudden impact 
of a sharp contraction of Government 
spending did reflect itself in business. 
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Government the past year ‘‘contributed’’ an average of $300 
million a month to national buying power. In the year ahead 
Government will reduce that contribution to an average of 
about $250 million. 


In the last few years, as the chart above shows, Government 
spending of borrowed money has borne an interesting re- 
lationship to the volume of industrial activity. The article 
above explains what that relationship now may be. 
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CONSERVING LIFE VALUES 
THROUGH COOPERATION 


The policyholders of a 
life insurance company 
are partners in working 
together for mutual aid. 








Through life insur- 
ance, the employee and 
his employer, the farmer 
and the city man, the 
professional worker and 
the tradesman—all com- 
bine their funds for the 
protection of their fami- 
lies. 


In business and in- 
dustry a most interesting 
application of this prin- 
ciple is seen in Group 
Insurance. 


In a Group plan all 
the workers in an organ- 
ization who are insured, 
from the lowest- paid 
employee to the top officer, join together for the benefit of all. 





They cooperate to conserve human values—whether through Group 
Life Insurance, Group Accident and Health Insurance, Hospitalization 
Benefits, Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance, or 
Group Annuities. 


Because of its mutuality the life insurance institution has proved itself 
a great democracy, serving also the best interests of that greater de- 
mocracy, our country. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE THOMAS |. PARKINSON 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PRESIDENT 























The Trend of Business 





No such situation now is in sight. 

Government spending will continue at 
a high level—approximately $9 billion a 
year—and Government inconie will rise 
no higher than $6.4 billion during the next 
year so that there will be a continued 
large-scale spending of borrowed money. 
Business can expect some support from 
this fact. 

Planners say that in the light of present 
world conditions—it may be necessary for 
Government indefinitely to contribute to 
the support of business. Their idea is that 
this support should be put on a basis that 
will be acceptable both to business and to 
Government. 


In Investment Field 


What they mean is that, owing to the 
breakdown in world exchange and to 
general unsettlement that makes normal 
investment hazardous, Government may 
be forced to take over a larger part of the 
investment function, and that this should 
be done on a basis that will be acceptable 
both to business men and to the Govern- 
ment. 

At present the Government’s “net con- 
tribution” is a rather haphazard affair that 
has been stimulated whenever the planners 
became frightened over the business out- 
look. Last July, Congress balked and the 
lend-spend plan that was to bolster the 
contribution died. War orders and arma- 
ment may not take its place. 


ce 
The Silver Lining 


In Business Clouds 


No Longer a 
Fear of Set-back 


Latest report is that a few of the Gov- 
ernment’s economic advisers are getting 
cold feet on the idea of a setback for the 
first quarter business. Previously it had 
been forecast by practically all of them. 
Majority, however, are still moderately 
bearish for next 3 to 4 months. 

If the seasonally adjusted inde. should 
hold flat at the December level, between 
125 and 130, actual output of industry 
would have to rise nearly 10 per cent by 
April—the “normal” seasonal gain. A 
steady rate in actual output, on the other 
hand, would bring a drop in the adjusted 
index to around 115 by April-May. 


The Cheering Factors 

Main supporting factors now are auto- 
mobiles, with low dealer stocks and output 
being crowded to make good the strike 
losses; second, the building industry where 
large contracts already let this autumn will 
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BAROMETERS 
OF BUSINESS 


Favorable: Auto output week of 
December 23, was 14 per cent above 
a year ago... Unemployment off 1.7 
million since July . . . Farm income in 
November 4.7 per cent above Novem- 
ber 1938 ... Large private building 
contracts awarded this fall to be built 
out in winter and early spring... 
November furniture shipments up 27 
per cent in year ... Increased se- 
curity flotations in December. 


Unfavorable: Merchandise ex- 
ports in November 11 per cent lower 
than in October . . . Lumber orders 
week of December 16 were 6.6 per 
cent below last year . . . Steel orders 
declining . . . Production outrunning 
consumption . . . Some accumulation 
of inventories . . . Building costs ris- 
ing faster than rents . . . Public works 
construction on the decline. 





make for high activity through the winter 
and early spring; and third, cotton textiles 
in which there is large demand for heavy 
goods to substitute for burlap, prices of 
which have been driven out of sight by 
war demands for bagging. 

Advices from industrial centers indicate 
that few business men are willing to enter 
into commitments beyond the first half, 
owing to uncertainty as to how the war 
and other factors will influence conditions 
later. Reasonably good results seem fairly 
well assured until April or May—even if 
not so good as the last quarter of 1939— 
but beyond that the outlook is obscure. 

Two or three interesting examples of the 
way war business is working out have 
lately come to notice. India, for instance, 
is enjoying something of an _ industrial 
boom based on war supply orders. The 
orders—many of which under 1914 con- 
ditions could have been expected to come 
to this country—cover a_ considerable 
range of manufactured products, including 
timber, waterproof coverings, textiles, steel 
plates and cement. 


Lag in Oil Exports 

In the case of petroleum, one of our 
biggest World War exports, a prominent 
trade authority points out that the present 
war has “had little effect.” This spokesman 
suggests that it may have little effect over 


the coming year, in view of our loss of 
the Central European markets and large 
supplies available to the Allies in South 
America and Asia. 

In the commodity price sector the re- 
cent “secondary” advance of speculative 
and imported raw materials seems to be 
breaking up. Although the ultimate trend 
of prices in war time will be upward, it is 
to be recalled than in 1914-15 little rise 
occurred until industrial output approached 
capacity. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that national income payments in No- 
vember aggregated 5,817 million dollars. 
Total for 1939 is forecast at 70 billions and 
the November figure ran at the seasonally 
adjusted rate of 72 billion a year. The 
total for 11 of 1939 months was 4.5 per 
cent higher than in 1938—wages and sala- 
ries up 5.2, business and property income 
2.5 per cent, respectively. 
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The Struggle 
For Latin Markets 


Britain is not ready to surrender the 
German markets in Latin America to the 
United States. 

German industry in recent years has 
captured second place in the trade of 
Latin America, displacing Great Britain 
in many markets. 

War has ended entirely the Latin Amer- 
ican outlet for German goods. This looked 
like a golden opportunity for American 
business men who already hold first place 
in the trade of nearly all nations except 
Argentina. 

The British, however, after a slowdown 
in the first two months of war, are active 
again seeking to capture for themselves the 
markets that their Navy has closed to the 
Germans. In this competition for trade 
Britain can offer a market for Latin Amer- 
ican products in exchange. Also: Britain 
is ready to offer bargain prices made pos- 
sible by a cheap currency and by what is 
coming to be a direct export subsidy pro- 
gram. 

The United States is counting on ship- 
ping advantages, on better products, on 
trade agreements—later, on loans—to keep 
her present advantage and to make gains. 
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TO OUR READERS: We would appreciate 
your opinion about the new form in which we 
present The United States News. 
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BRINGS MONEY TO MILLIONS OF WORKERS 





N modern civilization, gaps of many months and miles 
{ must be bridged between production and use—between 
orange groves and breakfast tables—oil fields and motor 
cars—sheep ranches and winter overcoats. That bridge is 
bank credit. Bank loans permit each step to be performed 
and paid for, in making goods and bringing them to your 


household from farm, forest and mine. 


More than eleven billion dollars of bank credit are 
constantly in use, making money available to millions of 
workers. Commercial banks have every incentive to assist 
sound enterprises to borrow money readily—for the bene- 
fit of business—the public—the banks themselves. The 
great majority of borrowers from even the largest banks 


are small businesses. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pine STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York Thirty-five Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Foreign Branches: LONDON * HAVANA ® SAN JUAN ® PANAMA ¢ COLON ¢ CRISTOBAL © BALBOA 
Offices of Representatives: BERLIN ® ROME ¢ MEXICO, D. F. 
THE CHASE BANK—*Foreign Branches: PARIS © SHANGHAI © HONGKONG ¢ TIENTSIN 
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Tax Reduction: Gone With the War 


Dream of Building Boom Fades With RFC Restrictions 


Mortgage financing limited 
to cost of five small homes 
from any one agency 


Mr. Roosevelt has written another of his 
pleasant farewell notes. This time it is to a 
red headed investment banker known to 
the President as “Dear Johnnie.” 

“Dear Johnnie” is John W. Hanes, who 
last week handed in his resignation as Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, a post he 
had held for one year and seven weeks. 

At the Treasury Mr. Hanes was in 
charge of tax policies. His attitude most 
closely reflected the business attitude and 
most sharply conflicted with that of less 
orthodox economists in the Administration. 
His resignation has caused some concern 
and much speculation. 


Tax Reform Plans End 


The fact, attributed to Mr. Hanes’ re- 
tirement, is that the campaign to recon- 
struct the tax system, is dead, at least for 
the present, a victim of war in Europe and 
the subsequent increase in defense spend- 
ing. 

The many volumes of tax opinion com- 
piled in long Treasury hearings last fall 
had brought home the need for two im- 
mediate reforms: (1) to repeal the capital 
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‘JOHN W. HANES 
From the President: ‘‘Dear Johnnie” 
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gains tax, and (2) to permit corporations 
to file consolidated returns. 

War and the need for additional funds 
has turned attention away from these 
ideas, the Treasury feeling that to reopen 
the revenue act for amendments at this 
time would invite a drive for new taxes. 

Secretary Morgenthau has had to pocket 
his plans as Mr. Hanes would have had to 
do had he stayed in office. 

Mr. Hanes’ successor as Under Secretary 
is Daniel W. Bell, former Acting Director 
of the Budget, a career man in the Treas- 
ury service. Mr. Bell, however, will deal 
with financing rather than tax problems, 
the latter being left to Assistant Treasury 
Secretary John L. Sullivan of Manchester 
N.H., who joined the official family last 
September as assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


A Mirage in Construction 

For many months Washington crystal 
gazers have seen a pleasant vision in which 
thousands of small homes are being built. 
Millions of men are busy digging, sawing, 
pounding and painting. Mills and factories 
are rushing to fill the demand for construc- 
tion materials. This was a vision of pros- 
perity to come. 

The genie who was to bring this vision 
into being was ungenie-like Jesse H. Jones, 
Administrator of the Federal Loan Agency 
and supervisor of all Government lending 
activities. 

Mr. Jones had agreed that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would pur- 
chase small Federal Housing Authority 
mortgages of $2,500 or less. For Mr. Jones, 
no crystal gazing was involved in this plan. 
He is willing always to lend Government 
money anywhere it will do the most good 
—so long as it is certain to be returned 
with interest. 


The RFC Restrictions 


Vhat the RFC purchase program will 
stimulate no boom in construction of $2,500 
homes was evident last week when Mr. 
Jones announced the restrictions under 
which RFC would purchase. 

RFC will purchase mortgages only from 
banks, Government agencies or approved 
mortgage companies with a net worth of 
$100,000 or more: 

RFC normally will purchase no more 
than $12,500 in mortgages from any single 
institution. 

The mortgaging institution must service 
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JESSE H. JONES 
No crystal-gazing for him 


the mortgages, for which it will receive 1 
per cent interest plus penalty charges of 2 
per cent on interest for late payments. 


A Boom Precluded 


Of the regulations, these were sufficient 
to shatter the vision. 

If RFC will purchase only enough mort- 
gages to cover construction of five small 
homes from any institution, no boom is 
likely. 

Reason is that small homes must be 
built on a mass production scale to be 
profitable to the builder. Successful spec- 
ulative building of $2,500 houses has to be 
done in lots of 100 or more to be profitable. 

Without Government support, banks are 
not likely to loosen restrictions on small 
home mortgages—an important reason 
being that foreclosure costs in some States 
amount to more than 10 per cent of the 
cost of such a house. 

Housing officials now expect little in- 
crease in home construction. As _hereto- 
fore, such construction will be confined 
largely to the South, Southwest and Far 
West where weather conditions permit the 
use of cheaper materials. 


Government in Business 
Government participation in the man- 
agement of private business is increasing 
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steadily. Latest evidence of this trend 
came last week in a decision by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
first of its kind. 

A concededly profitable company wanted 
to raise ten million dollars for plant ex- 
pansion. This could be done by floating a 
bond issue or by sale of common stock. The 
company had decided for the bond issue. 
The SEC in a divided opinion, decided for 
the common stock. Result is that the 
bonds cannot be marketed and the ex- 
pansion program may be delayed. 

The company involved was Consumers 
Power of Michigan, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation. 

Under the Utility Holding Company 
Act, the SEC has authority to deny regis- 
tration — prerequisite to marketing new 
bonds—if the proposed issue is not “neces- 
sary or appropriate.” 


SEC Dictates Financing 

The SEC opinion, written by Chairman 
Jerome Frank, held: 

1. It is unnecessary to raise the new 
money by bond issue inasmuch as Con- 
sumers Power could “easily find a market 
on reasonable terms” for sale of ten million 
dollars worth of common stock. 

At hearings on this issue C & § Presi- 
dent Wendell Willkie testified that he did 
not think common stock of an “operating 
utility company in that area could be sold 
at an adequate price.” Against this judg- 
ment, Chairman Frank offered the argu- 
ment that Consumers Power earnings were 
favorable and that Otis & Company, Cleve- 
land investment bankers, had offered to 
purchase the ten million dollars of common 
stock. 

2. It is inappropriate for Consumers 
Power to issue additional long-term 
bonds and thereby incur an obligation to 
pay fixed interest charges over a 30-year 
period. 

Mr. Willkie’s judgment is “the borrow- 
ing of 30-year money at such unprecedent- 
ed low rates as 3 per cent per annum is a 
great advantage to both consumers and 
stockholders of the utilities, and bonds 
can be sold at such attractive rates only in 
the case of well managed and sound com- 
panies. 

“It seems obvious that any company 
whose parent company can and does pro- 
vide its requirements of common stock 
capital and which can raise mortgage 
money on the basis of approximately 3 per 
cent interest for a period of 30 years 
should do so rather than sell common 
stock.” 

The Commission’s judgment of the type 
of financing best for Consumers Power 
stands unless overruled by the courts. 
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A World ‘New Deal’: Made in U.S.? 


Preening American Peace Dove for Mission Around the Globe 


Five peace objectives 
outlined by Pope Pius 
have an American echo 


A “New Deal” for Europe and Asia is 
being prepared at the White House, birth- 
place of a New Deal plan for the United 
States. 

Still in the lead-pencil stage, the plan’s 
goal is to put the United States at the 
council table when war ends abroad, to 
out-Wilson Woodrow Wilson when the 
next peace treaties are signed. 

Washington officials, who until Christ- 
mas Day only suspected existence of this 
plan, are now convinced it exists. 

Rome is the first stop of the peace dove 
launched publicly Christmas Day in Wash- 
ington. In Rome, Pope Pius and King 
Victor Emmanuel have just exchanged vis- 
its of state and visits between the Pope 
and Premier Mussolini are to follow soon. 
The object? Partly domestic politics to 
unite the Italian people but more im- 
portantly international politics to unite 
Church and State for a stronger voice in 
making an eventual European peace. 


Five Peace Objectives 

Outlines of the future World New Deal 
were sketched by Pope Pius last week in 
an address to the College of Cardinals: 
(1) guarantee of independence to nations 
large and small; (2) disarmament; (3) a 
new or revised organization like the 
League of Nations; (4) justice for “true 
needs” of nations and ethnic minorities; 
(5) end of all hatreds. 

It is no coincidence that these five points 
have often been stated by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. They differ significantly from “liv- 
ing room,” “national security,” and “Asia 
for the Asiatics,” peace demands of Ger- 
many, Russia and Japan. 

Italy is chosen as a natural go-between 
in peace negotiations because it is wooed 
by both Germany and the Allies, has a di- 
rect pipe-line to both, is the only strong 
European neutral whose peace ideas can 
not be ignored. 


A Victory for Finland 
Paradoxically, planners for the World 
New Deal believe that a little successful 
war-making will be a good prelude to re- 
shaping Europe along new lines. That is 
why Finland is now given all legal aid 
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RABBI CYRUS ADLER and GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 
Washington‘s peace dove is looking about 


possible by the United States to aid in de- 
feating Russia. Even though Finland’s 
troops are daily capturing Russian prison- 
ers, are pushing an advance battalion to 
cut the Leningrad-Murmansk railway, are 
holding off the Russians on the Manner- 
heim Line and on central and northern 
fronts, Finland still needs help. 

Sweden is unofficially encouraging vol- 
unteers to join the Finnish Army, Britain 
is rushing delivery of second-line planes, 
France is sending war materials, the Pope 
has sent a “substantial” sum to Finnish 
Catholics and the United States Army is 
going to help American manufacturers pro- 
duce anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns and 
trench mortars immediately for Finland, 
American defense orders notwithstanding. 
Congress is even discussing informally 
whether to pass a law lending Finland 
$50,000,000. 

Thus the American-made peace dove 
will not be allowed to land in Finland, 
Washington hears, until the Finns are as- 
sured of victory. President Roosevelt has 
no desire to give his blessing to a Russian- 
imposed peace. 


“New Order” in Asia 


Much less advanced are plans for a New 
Deal in Asia. The chief obstacle is that 
the Japanese Army has plans of its own— 
the New Order in Asia—that conflict with 
the Open Door, true Chinese independence, 


continuation of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, and other main points in 
President Roosevelt’s blueprints for an 
Asiatic New Deal. 

Trade pressure now being applied to 
Japan by the United States is expected to 
bring some concessions from Nippon, but 
no Washington officials will predict when 
the Far East will be ready to talk peace. 


The Maritime Safety Belt 

Dispatch of a Pan American protest 
last week to London, Paris and Berlin 
against violation of the 300-mile safety 
zone, in the “Admiral Graf Spee” and other 
naval incidents, has done more than just 
serve notice that republics in this hemi- 
sphere want no part of war. 

It has also strengthened solidarity so 
much in this part of the world that U.S. 
Government officials are predicting that 
when the time comes to make peace abroad 
Pan America as a bloc will present a co- 
ordinated peace plan. 

There was a threat in the note to pun- 
ish safety zone violators by denying them 
port privileges in this hemisphere. British 
naval vessels, with many bases available 
in the Falkland Islands, the Caribbean and 
Canada, may not need to fear this threat. 
But officials in the Capital find it impor- 
tant that the safety zone idea is being tak- 
en seriously by its authors, the 21 western 
republics. 
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One Week of Peace, at Least 


Festive Days in Washington as Statesmen Take a Turn at Play 


First snow of winter 
adds brightness to a 
sparkling holiday season 


Washington last week forgot, momentar- 
ily at least, the great third-term mystery, 
the budget headache and the nightmare in 
Europe, and just had a good time. The 
Christmas-New Year atmosphere was al- 
most bacchanalian. Everything seemed to 
be under the mistletoe. 

Lights were on at all hours at the White 
House, as the Roosevelt clan entertained 
night after night. Eggnog flowed along 
fashionable Massachusetts Avenue. The 
Sulgrave Club and the 1925 F Street Club 
were loud with music. Hotel palms banked 
the halls and foyers of red-carpeted em- 
bassies and mansions. Silver candelabra be- 
came heavy with wax. Poinsettias drooped 
in cigar smoke. Calling cards with the 
most prominent names in the United 
States flew in the perfumed air. 

On Wednesday hundreds of Washing- 
ton’s official and_ residential notables 
skidded in, on the year’s first snow, to the 
Carlton Hotel lobby to watch two bashful 
Presidential possibilities present their 
daughters to the world. Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Mrs. Henry A. Wallace and 
Solicitor General and Mrs. Robert H. Jack- 
son gave the party of the week. 

The reception, the first double debut of 
the season and the largest afternoon party 
on the holiday round, was a typical Wash- 
ington event—string music, not enough 
ash-trays, foreign accents, throngs at the 
punch bowl, a top-flight official at every 
bump. 

The hit of the party was the male re- 
ceiving line. Messrs. Wallace and Jackson 
held a court of their own near the door to 
the ballroom, both looking and acting as 
though they were two boys away from 
school—except for the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture left his boomerang at 
home, and wore striped trousers for just 
about the first time. According to the So- 
licitor General, they “were doing exactly 
what they were told to do,” and both 
seemed to be pretty proud about the whole 
thing. 

Taking their turn at the long tea table in 
the center of the huge ballroom were 
Washington’s most popular hostesses: Mrs. 
Harlan Fiske Stone, Mrs. Stanley Reed, 
Mrs. Cordell Hull (the Secretary of State, 
who seldom puts in an appearance at such 
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IN THEIR HANDS WHITE HOUSE BOUQUETS 
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Washington’s notables skidded along post-Christmas snow to attend a double 
debut. The debutantes: Mary Jahkson (left); Jean Wallace (right). The parents: 
Solicitor General and Mrs. Robert H. Jackson (left) and Secretary of Agriculture 


and Mrs. Henry A. Wallace (right). 


events, remained in his suite upstairs), 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau Jr., Mrs. Harold 
Ickes, Senora de Espil, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, Mrs. Wayne Chatfield- 
Taylor (whose husband is now handling 
Red Cross relief in Finland), Mrs. Thur- 
man Arnold (wife of the trust-buster) and 
Mrs. Cary T. Grayson (widow of Ad- 
miral Grayson—physician to President 
Wilson) . 

Washington men—young and old—usu- 
ally steer clear of afternoon tea parties, but 
the fete at the Carlton was different. Fa- 
thers and husbands and brotherscame early 
and stayed late. Speaker of the House 
William B. Bankhead, Justice Stanley 
Reed, Justice William O. Douglas, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Thurman Arnold, 
Representative Sol Bloom and CIO leader 
John L. Lewis were to be seen elbowing 
their way from friend to friend, the 
friends in many cases being such peo- 
ple as Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Hurley (wife of President Hoover’s 
Secretary of War) and Mrs. William E. 
Borah. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt were not 
present, but in the hands of Miss Jean 
Browne Wallace and Miss Mary Margaret 
Jackson were bouquets from the White 
House. As a matter of fact, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the First Lady were having a 


party and eating ice cream of their own 
in the Executive Mansion down the street 
where their grandchildren were on the 
loose in the East Room. 

That gambol was the third in a series of 
holiday parties given by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in honor of their grandchil- 
dren. On one afternoon the first family had 
22 three-year-olds on their hands. It is re- 
ported that the trimmings on the “public” 
Christmas tree on the first floor were 
ripped to shreds. 

The Chief Executive and Mrs. Roosevelt 
also entertained at dinner for their son-in- 
law and daughter and their sons and 
daughters-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John Boet- 
tiger, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. John Roosevelt. 

All the gatherings at the White House 
were smiling affairs except for one incident. 
When the President’s newest grandchil- 
dren, 18-month-old Franklin D. Roosevelt 
III and baby John Boettiger, met for the 
first time, both immediately burst into 
tears. The whole business was very un- 
Rooseveltian, and the First Lady couldn’t 
explain it at all. 

Down to the youngest nine-month-old 
child in the White House, everybody along 
the Potomac knew that Washington 
had had at least one week of “peace on 
earth.” 
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AYBE you remember, back 

last fall, when folks were 
asking if the railroads were in 
shape to handle an emergency 
increase in traffic. 


Well, here’s the answer. 


Between August and October we 
had the biggest increase in traffic 
ever recorded in so short a stretch 
of time. 


/fave we done a Job? 


Say listen! 


a daily average of 64,299 surplus 
cars in good order and ready for 
duty. 


And remember that the railroads 
that did this job have been through 
ten years of tough sledding. 


All this shows that railroad men 
know their business. It proves 
again that the railroads have the 





Did we handle it? Snappy’s 
the word. That increase was 
handled without congestion, 
delay or a hitch of any kind. 


The fact is—when the railroads 
loaded the peak movement of 
861,000 cars in the week end- 
ing October 21, there was still 
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“Gs '’ Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States—east 
coast, west coast, border to border—go by one route, 
return by another—liberal stopovers—for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
one or two passengers in a lower berth). Get the full 
facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 
bargain in history! 





capacity and the ability to handle 
their job. 


Above all, it spotlights the fact 
that the railroads deserve the 
square deal they ask for—a fair 
break in legislation and regula- 
tion—and the opportunity to earn 
a living. 


This isn’t the first peak load the 
railroads have been called on 
to handle. It won’t be the last. 
They ought to have a fair 
chance to keep themselves 
ready for any emergency. 


What’s needed now is a na- 
tional policy of equal treat- 
ment for all forms of trans- 





portation. 
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America, too, may be viewed in a dis- his clear understanding of today. New 
torted mirror. But thanks to those opportunities invite us daily to share 
who see with understanding, our coun- by doing our share...to have courage 
try has grown great. In this for day-to-day problems and 
land blessed with boundless _ confidence for long-range plan- 
energy and skill...rich in P ning. Such is the program of 
human as well as natural re- wie. “\ those who are young in heart 
sources ... the successful man Bre and viewpoint ...and it is they 
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MYRON C. TAYLOR 


Back to Italy goes the owner 
of a Florentine villa, this time 
for diplomacy 


Quiet, 65-year- 
old Myron Charles 
Taylor, retired 
chairman of the 
United States 
Steel Corporation, 
for years has had 
a vacation home 
—Villa Schifanoia 
by name—in Flor- 
ence, Italy. In a 
few weeks he will 
have another rea- 
son for sojourning 
in Italy—his con- 
tact with the Vati- 
can. 

In a surprise statement a week ago, 
President Roosevelt announced his inten- 
tion of sending Mr. Taylor, an 
Episcopalian, as his “personal representa- 
tive” to Pope Pius XII, with the rank of 
ambassador, but without portfolio, without 
plenipotentiary powers. 

A New Yorker by birth, a Cornellian by 
education and a lawyer by profession, My- 
ron C. Taylor is best known as a business 
man. Industry, banking, finance, insur- 
ance and public service have been the 
warp and woof of his life. 
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Myron C. Taylor 


who is 


Stepping out of a law practice early in 
his career, he built a string of New Eng- 
land textile mills, running his enterprise 
up to imposing proportions. During his 
banking career he deftly carried through 
a $2,000,000,000 merger. Entering the 
United States Steel Corporation at a time 
when it was whispered that the organiza- 
tion was becoming moribund, he soon filled 
the company with new ideas and with new 
men. 

Mr. Taylor won first-page attention in 
1936 when he averted a strike for his cor- 
poration by recognizing the CIO after a 
series of informal meetings with John L. 


Lewis. 


Magnate into Diplomat 

Soon after his resignation from United 
States Steel last year, Mr. Taylor made 
his debut in diplomacy as chairman of the 
Evian conference and as the American 
member of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Refugees. He left Evian with 
more than a name for getting things done 
calmly and quickly; he left with a reputa- 
tion for sincerity and kindliness. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s motto: 

“In both business and diplomacy you 
have something to sell, and you have to 
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make it palatable, attractive, to the other 
man.” 

The new ambassador of peace is more 
than a business man of action. Although 
he looks like a caricaturist’s tycoon type, 
with a buffalo build, an aggressive chin 
and heavy jowls, his manner is just the 
opposite, gentle, modest and_ self-con- 
trolled. He is the kind of person who en- 
joys having only one overworked photo- 
graph of himself, who takes a great inter- 
est in all art inst'tutions (especially the 
American Academy in Rome, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art), and who feels 
lost unless he is playing a leading role in 
world affairs. 


NORMAN DAVIS 


Veteran of Many Foreign Posts 
Again Leads Red Cross During 
a Crucial Period 


Norman H. 
Davis, recently re- 
appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to 


head the Ameri- 
can Red _ Cross, 
will lead his so- 
ciety during the 
coming year 
through one of 
the most crucial 


periods of its life. 
With half of the 
world’s population 
at. war, the Red 
destined 
to play an all-important role in future in- 
ternational affairs. 

A friend of Presidents and intimate of 
diplomats the world over, short, white- 
haired, 61-year-old Norman Davis has 
spent most of his life on the international 
front, representing the United States in 
many foreign capitals. 
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Norman H. Davis . A 
Cross is 


Adviser on Finance 

During the days of the World War, Mr. 
Davis visited Spain, England and France 
as a special adviser on financial affairs. 
Later he became chairman of the financial 
section of the Supreme Economic Council 
of the Allies, and when the war was over 
he served as financial adviser to President 
Wilson and the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. On his return to the 
United States, Mr. Davis became Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and then Under 
Secretary of State. 

When the Wilson Administration end- 
ed, Mr. Davis returned to private life until 
1927, when he was chosen a member of 
the American delegation to the Interna- 
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This winter, then, on Santa Fe’s 
famous streamlined Chief, there'll | 
be daily through Pullman service i 
from Chicago to Phoenix, Wick- 
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WE HAVE IT! 


A “Winter Coat’’ 
for your car! 





Here’s what you get: 


16,000 Cities S i Deal ff 
Sanaa sonnel obetieniag ait- “OUR WINTER-COAT” 
ice for convenience ... for thrift... 


for months of carefree driving! FULL-PROTECTION 44416 2 


During the colder winter months, your 
car needs our “WINTER-COAT” pro- 


tection. Just changing your old motor 1. Winter-grade CITIES SERVICE or KOOL- 
oil to a Winter-grade is not enough. MOTOR Motor Oil. We drain, flush and re- 
Here’s your chance to get complete fill the crankcase with your choice of these 


protection economically. Frankly, we’d HEAT-PROVED motor oils. 


like to have the job of giving your car 


: : 2. Complete chassis lubrication. Every im- 
complete winter protection, because we 


portant point is protected by tough, tena- 


know that Cities Service petroleum cious Trojan Lubricants—assuring quiet, 
products are good products . . . that comfortable, smooth riding. 

you'll be satisfied with this service... 

and we'll be able to prove to you that 3. Fresh transmission and differential lu- 
“SERVICE is our middle name.” bricants. We prepare these parts to func- 


tion smoothly in the coldest 
weather with Winter-grade Tro- 
jan Lubricants. 





HOURS OF 
STARS 


The Cities Serv- 
ice Concert— 
with Lucille Man- 
ners, Ross Gra- 
ham and the i 
Cities Service Or- ; 
chestra and Sing- % 
ers under direc- Pe 
tion of Frank 
Black—broadcast 
every Friday eve- 
ning 8 P.M., 
—€.$.7., ever 
NBC Red Net- 


4. The proper quantity of 
KOLDPRUF anti-freeze. This in- 
cludes our complete drain-and- 
flush radiator service. 





5. A complete SAFETY CHECK 
of your car. We check and serv- 
ice your tires, your battery .. . 
every part of your car to help 
you make “Winter driving a 
Winter sport.’’ 
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tional Economic Conference at Geneva. 

Since that time he has _ represented 
Presidents Coolidge, Hoover and Roose- 
velt on many international commissions, 
at countless international meetings, in- 
cluding the International Monetary and 
Economic Conference of 1932, which he 
helped to organize. For several years he 
was Mr. Rooseveli’s “roving ambassador.” 

That Mr. Davis will have strong sup- 
port during the coming year is evident in 
his report to the board of incorporators at 
the recent annual meeting of the Red 
Cross. At that time he announced that 
membership for 1940 totalled 7,047,251 as 
a result of the November roll call. 

This was an increase of 1,378,571 or 24 
per cent over last year, and represented a 
peacetime peak in membership. 
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What's Your 
Verdict? 


YOU ARE JUDGE and 








jury this time. We 
want your opinion on 
this issue of the United 
States News. Our edi- 
tors will appreciate 
your comments and 


suggestions. 
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This is nut an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$69,000,000 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 


COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS 
$30,000,000 TEN YEAR 312% BONDS 
$30,000,000 TWENTY YEAR 4% BONDS 


Dated January 1, 1940 Due January 1, 1950 


Dated January 1, 1940 Due January 1, 1960 


Interest payable January land July 1 


Collateral Trust Bonds until called for redemption are exchangeable for Extended Unified Mortgage Bonds of the same 
maturity in equal principal amounts to the extent that Extended Unified Mortgage Bonds are 
held as collateral under the Indenture securing the Collateral Trust Bonds. 





Cumulative semi-annual sinking fund of $150,000 to be applied to the purchase or redemption of Extended Unified Mortgage Bonds due 
anuary 1, 1960 or Twenty Year Collateral Trust 4% Bonds. 

Collateral Trust Bonds and Extended Unified Mortgage Bonds redeemable at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon 45 
days’ notice. 312% Bonds redeemable on any interest payment date at the following prices and accrued interest: to and including January 
1, 1943, at 103%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1946, at 102%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1948, at 101%; and thereafter 
redeemable at any time at 100% and accrued interest. 4% Bonds redeemable on any interest payment date at the following prices and 
accrued interest: to and including January 1, 1944, at 105%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1948, at 104%; thereafter to and 
including January 1, 1951, at 103%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1954, at 102%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1957, 
at 101%; and thereafter redeemable at any time at 100% und accrued interest. 


The issue and sale of these — aad the extension of the Unified Mortgage Bonds are subject to authorization 
yw the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the opinion of counsel the Unified Mortgage Bonds are legal invest ments for Savings Banks in the States of New York, Massachusetta 
and Vermont and their extension as planned will not impair their legality for such investment. 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company has summariz ed as follows its letter dated December 28, 1939, describing 
this issue. The entire letter with Exhibits should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY The Company, which has been in continuous operation since 1859, now owns 4,668 miles of railroad and operates 

889 miles. It owns 71.78% of the capital stock of The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway which operates 
1,111 miles. These li ines form a comprehensive system serv a the Kentucky coal fields and important commercial and industrial 
centers of the Middle South from the Ohio River to the Gu 


KRPOSE The net proceeds to be received by the Company from the sale of the Bonds ($59,400,000 exclusive of accrued interest) 
OF ISSUE and an additional $1,800,000 will be deposited by the Company with the Trustee under the Indenture securing the 
Collateral Trust Bonds, and the Trustee will be obligated to use the $61,200,000 so deposited to purchase $60,000,000 

of the $69,243,000 principal arnount of outstanding Unified, Fifty Year, 4% Mortgage Bonds due July 1, 1940 with the July 1, 1940 
coupons or rights to interest, at a price of 102% flat. The Trustee will be obligated to extend half in principal amount of the Unified 
Mortgage Bonds so purchased to January 1, 1950 with interest at the rate of 3'\/2% per annum and to extend the other half so purchased 
to January 1, 1960 with interest at the rate of 4% per annum. Prior to delivery of the Collateral Trust Bonds the Company will deposit 
with the Trustee of the Unified Mortgage sufficient funds to pay principal of and interest to maturity on the remaining $9,243,000 
of Unified Mortgage Bonds, which bonds will be retired and cancelled. 


EARNINGS The following compilation has been prepared from the Condensed Statement of Income of the Company (Exhibit B 
attached to letter dated December 28, 1939, describing the Bonds) and is subject to the notes forming an integral part 
of that statement and to the information in the Statement of Profit and Loss (Exhibit C attached to said letter). 





Years Ended Total Railway Income Available Total Net 

December 31 Operating Revenues For Fixed Charges Fixed Charges Income 
1929 $132 ,032,193 $24,740,541 $11,013,999 $13,726,542 
1930 112,424,563 17 633 895 11027 ,723 6 606 082 
1931 86 999 192 11,798,708 10,758 762 1,039 946 
1932 63 898 844 8,597 835 10,706,710 2,108 875 Lose 
1933 65,639 216 12,386,711 10,590 995 1,795,716 
1934 69,947 150 13 417 409 10,450,024 2,967 385 
1935 75,679,319 14,444,027 10,315,084 4,128,943 
1936 91,040,151 20 052,235 10 423,763 9,628 472 
1937 90 194 993 16 676 922 9 576 576 7.100 346 
1938 79,394,560 12,189 653 9,483 637 2,706,016 


Eleven Months 
Ended Nov. 30 
71,922,575 11,042 ,327* 8,694,745 2,347 582° 
1939 80,531,361 15,113 854° 8 683 090 6 430 ,764* 
*Excluding the Company's proportion ($252,679) of the net loss in the first eleven months of 1938 and its proportion ($275,605) of the net profil in the first eleven 
months of 1939, after rent, from operations of the Clinchfield Railroad Company. 


SECURITY baa Setaporel Trust Bonds are at all times to be secured by 102% in cash or 100% in prtncipat amount of the Company's 

Inified Mortgage Bonds, or partly cash and partly Unified Mevigase Bonds in the above percentages, The Extended 
Unified Mortgage Sends are to retain the lien of the Unified Mortgage, except that as to the mileage covered by both the Unified 
Mortgage and by the Atlanta, Knoxville and Cincinnati Division Mortgage (approximately 68 miles of important main line) the lien 
of the Unified Mortgage is to be subordinated to the lien of the Atlanta, Knoxville and Cincinnati Division Mortgage. The Unified 
Mortgage, in the opinion of the Company's counsel, is a lien on 2,340 miles of railroad; of this »:‘/eage, after giving effect to the above 
mentioned subordination, it will be a first lien on about 1,864 miles. The Company's First and Refunding Mortgage, under which 
$79,670,000 of bonds are outstanding in the hands of the public, is, in the opinion of Company's counsel, a lien junior to the lien of 
the Unified Mortgage on all of the mileage covered by the Unified Mortgage, and the First and Refunding Mortgage is also a lien on 
2,302 additional miles, subject as to a part of such mileage to the liens of various mortgages in so far as they attach 








PURCHASE Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Company has agreed to sell to Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and 
the latter has agreed to purchase from the Company the Ten Year Collateral Trust 342% Bonds at 992% and the 
Twenty Year Collateral Trust 4% Bonds at 98'/2% plus accrued .nterest in each case to date of delivery. 76 investment banking houses 


have accepted from Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated several participations, aggregating $50,150,000 principal amount of Bonds, 
in this purchase. 








The foregoing is merely a brief outline of certain information cont tained in the Offering Circular dated December 29, 1939, and is 
eubject to the more detailed statements therein. The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained from the ome She eng or from any other underwriter of these issues. 


PRICES E S 
Ten Year 342% Bonds, 101% and accrued interest 
Twenty Year 4% Bonds, 100/2% and accrued interest 






These Bonds are offered subject to prior sale when, as and if issued and subject to authorization by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and also subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed of all legal 
proceedings in connection with their issue and sale. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable 
for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. against payment therefor in New 
York funds. 

In order to facilitate the distribution of the Bonds by attempting to stabilize the price thereof, Morgan Stanley § Co. 
Incorporated reserves the right to purchase and sell Bonds, in the open market or otherwise, for either long or short 
account. This statement is not an assurance that the price of the Bonds will be stabilized, or that the stabilizing, if 
commenced, may not be discontinued at any time. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BLYTH & CO., INC. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS BONBRIGHT & COMPANY W.E. HUTTON & CO. J. J. B. HILLIARD & SON 
necorporated 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION W. L. LYONS & CO. ALMSTEDT BROTHERS 


December 29, 1939. 

















Group Insurance- 
the New Model 


Provides Protection 





To Employees in case of death, sickness, accident and 
retirement. 


To Employees and their dependents in case of hos- 
pitalization and surgical expense. 


Many employers are assisting their employees to enjoy 
the benefits of a comprehensive group program which 


COSTS LITTLE but MEANS MUCH 
in friendly cooperation 


Employers’ inquiries are invited 


ted) rudtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Whe Yeas 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestions are invited. Those not in- 
tended for publication, and those to which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


Budget talk is always appropriate around 
the first of the year and many of our sub- 
scribers already have their pencils out, 
it seems. But instead of figuring just how 
to pay for that new car in 1940 most of 
them have ideas about keeping the Fed- 
eral Government out of the red. 

Here is a list that may satisfy the Presi- 
dent’s request for a bill of particulars. 


A.W.H., of New York City, advises: 


“To begin with, reduce all Govern- 
ment salaries from 10 to 25 per cent 
and eliminate all unnecessary offices 
and officials. Keep military expendi- 
tures below one and a half billions 
and cut out ‘soil conservation pay- 
ments. 

“Stop buying foreign silver, recall 
our Polish Ambassador from France 
and cut out undeserving veterans’ 
pensions. Lower exemption limit on 
income tax to $1,200 for married 
couples and $600 for single persons.” 


We could go on quoting A.W.H. at some 
length. 


* * * 


Harsh on Job Holders 


Confining his attention to Federal of- 
ficeholders, “a Democrat for 40 years” 
thinks that the books could be made to 
balance if the President “will cut off those 
tax eaters of the higher brackets and stop 
one thousand and one other unnecessary 
burdens which are added to take care of 
a bunch of political henchmen.” This cor- 
respondent, T. A. Gray, Batesville, Ark., 
feels that these leeches on the body politic 
“seek to undermine the very foundation 
of the Democratic Party and do away with 
everything that has made this country 
great.” 

* * * 


An Example From Hawaii 
Common sense reasoning should decide 
that pump-priming economics has proved 
its own failure, in the opinion of Lovts 
Wokovn, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He tells us: 


“The Hawaiian Islands discovered 
and adopted a plan in 1935 that 
turned deficit and depression into sur- 
plus and prosperity. The plan is a 
gross income tax started with 114 per 
cent, and has proven so satisfactory 
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The Yeas and Nays" 





that instead of the 5,000 tax-payers 
before 1935, there are now 25,000. The 
plan has worked so well that tax rates 
have been reduced and business in- 
creased from 114 to 30 per cent in 
various lines.” 


Mr. Wokoun thinks that this example 
demonstrates that the Townsend Plan 
would be practical and workable. He cites 
the experience of the 20-million-dollar Chi- 
cago Telephone refund which, he says, 
created 465 million dollars of new busi- 
ness at the end of 1936. 


* * * 


New Charter for High Court 

Passing on to other issues, our mailbag 
produced nothing less than a proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment this week. Anxious 
to do something constructive about prob- 
lems of the Supreme Court, Grorcre J. 
LINEHAN, Glens Falls, N.Y., has drawn up 
a measure that he thinks will make it “free 
and independent.” Specifically, Mr. Line- 
han’s amendment would “prevent pack- 
ing of the court for political reasons, «is- 
courage political decisions, and allow the 
voters of the several States to decide the 
Court issue once and for all times.” It 
would read as follows: 


“Section One: The Supreme Court 
of the United States shall consist of 
one Chief Justice and eight Associate 
Justices to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for a term 
of eighteen years with one Justice re- 
tiring each two years. 

“Section Two: No Justice shall ever 
be reappointed for a second term. If 
a Justice should die or retire before 
his term expires, his successor shall be 
appointed only to serve out the un- 
expired term. All nominations must 
be confirmed by the U.S. Senate. 

“Section Three: No law shall be de- 
clared unconstitutional unless there is 
no constitutional construction which 
can be applied to the law. 

“Section Four: This amendment 
shall become effective after it is pro- 
posed by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress and ratified by 
conventions of three-fourths of the 
States elected by the voters of the 
several States.” 


* * * 


Excoriates Capital 

Concerning the current struggle “be- 
tween capital and labor” going on in the 
courts, Mrs. W. H. Mvetrier, Oshkosh, 
Wis., thinks that capital is largely to 
blame. “Why is there civil war going on 
between capital and labor?” Mrs. Mueller 
answers her own question. “Because capital 
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Your 
1940 Business 
Plans 


S YOU plan your company’s operations 

during the new year, it is well to consider 

the possibilities of New York State, the 

wealthiest market in this country. Are you 

developing this great area as intensively as 
you might? 

Many of the nation’s soundest and most 
aggressive companies have found the Marine 
Midland banks of especial service in their 
operations throughout the Empire State. The 
Marine Midland banks have offices in 35 
communities, including such principal cen- 
ters as New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, Binghamton and Troy. Since 
these institutions have served these com- 
munities for an average of over fifty years, 
detailed knowledge of the greater part of the 
state is a natural asset. These banks have a 
close-up view of facts and men developed 
through long contact with local people. A 
relationship with a Marine Midland bank 
may very well prove to you a fruitful source 
of valuable connections and helpful infor- 
mation. 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














“DOWN PAYMENT $100,000” 


—Industry, too, budgets its buying 


UST as the individual who wants 
to buy an automobile or other 
appliance budgets his income and 
uses C. I. T. financing, so the plant 
owner wishing to buy new ma- 
chinery or other equipment often 
uses the C.I.T. Funding Plan. 
In the past year, more than 
20,000 business firms, in 150 dif- 
ferent industries, budgeted the 
purchase of new machinery or other 
equipment through C. I.T. In this 
same year, more than a million in- 
dividuals used the same facilities. 
Whether the monthly instalment 
was $5 or $30,000, the method 
and principle were the same. 
Manufacturers of durable con- 
sumer goods have long recognized 
that millions of customers are created 
by C. I. T. sales financing service. 
These new customers are people who 
choose to add to their way of living 
by enjoying useful conveniences 
while paying for them out of income. 


Manufacturers of heavy goods, 
likewise, recognize C. I.T. as one 
of their strongest sales allies. 
Whether it be printing presses, 
motor trucks, marine equipment, 
dairy machinery, or machine tools 
of various kinds, C. I.T. service 
creates new sales opportunities for 
the manufacturer because it greatly 
widens his market. 

If you are considering the pur- 
chase of new equipment, let us tell 
you about the C.I.T. Funding 
Plan. If you are a manufacturer of 
machinery or other equipment, it 
may be to your interest to suggest 
the C. I.T. Plan to your prospec- 
tive customers. 

C.1.T. is the world’s largest in- 
dependent sales financing institution, 
established in 1908, and serving 
dealers and purchasers everywhere 
through 200 local branch offices... . 
each a self-contained, fully-function- 
ing unit. 








CLT. 


Sales Financing Service 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated « C.I.T. Corporation, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Universal Credit Company ¢ Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited *« Commercial Factors Corpo- 
e¢ William Iselin & Co., Inc. * Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc. * National Surety Corporation 


Subsidiary Companies of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue * New York City 
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never has been fair to lebor in wages.” 

Labor is only using fighting tactics 
which it learned from methods of its em- 
ployers, she argues. “Industrial magnates 
also hired lawyers and sometimes outlaws 
to win their point. Labor is only begin- 
ning to think in terms of a just return for 
its efforts.” 

Now, she concludes, capital is upset at 
court decisions because it has lost the “bal- 
ance of power” which used to turn all cases 
its way. 


* * * 


Hitler Has an Admirer 


We do not hear much said in support of 
Herr Hitler’s side of the European argu- 
ment these days. But E.C.Y., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., asks “how can anyone with one 
brain cell working support the Allies?” 


He adds: 


“The Germans are not to blame. 
Some 64 million Germans (the most 
dynamic race excepting the Jews on 
earth) are trying to live in an area quite 
a bit smaller than Texas. The sun nev- 
er sets on Britain’s dominions and col- 
onies but Germany may not have 
even one. France has an area includ- 
ing colonial possessions 100,000 square 
miles greater than the United States. 
Yet these two rapacious states pre- 
tend that Hitler is a menace-to them. 

“T am not of German descent, but 
think that Hitler has some excuse for 
each of the things he has done. Hitler, 
who saw four years of the other war, 
does not and did not desire war. H« 
sought only to obtain something for 
his suffering people and obliterate the 
hateful treaty by deliberate subterfuge, 
the only method open to him. And this 
makes the British nervous and they 
declare that they will abolish a threat 
of war by giving the world several 
years of real war.” 


% * * 


Value of Home Washing 


A warning to Americans not to forget 
how “top-heavy” other nations have al- 
ways been kept by their war machines 
comes from A.E.J., Vernonia, Ore. With 
conditions as they are at home, this writer 
feels that we ought to think twice before 
spending more millions on national de- 
fense. His request: 


“Will some one rise to tell us for 
whom we must arm? We have no busi- 
ness acting like a busybody neighbor 
who lets her own go unwashed while 
she is in her neighbor’s back yard. Let 
us stay home and attend to our own 
business.” 
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COMMUN 


MUTUAL 
INTERESTS ill 


--+ geared to progress 


ITY DEVELOPMENT 


today 





must rely 


y 2 an abundant, unfailing supply of light, hea 
largely upon an abundant failing ly of light, heat 


and power. 


By the same token, local economic 


and social 


welfare are factors which fortify the investment of public 


utility companies supplying these services. 


Recognition 


of the element of interdependence, based upon these mutual 


interests, is 


inescapable. 


Situated in several adjoining central and eastern states, 


communities 


Columbia System 


which comprise the consumer 


share much in common. 


territory of 


Marked simi- 


larities in climate and population, as well as in the conduct 


of business, are encountered throughout the area. 


On the other hand, this region possesses great diver- 


sity. 


Industries are many, 


including iron and 


steel, coal 


and coke, rolling mill output, machine tools, sheet metal, 


tile, brick, lumber, wood-working machinery, 


ture, glass, 


automobile 


pottery, 


accessories, 


foods, meat packing, soaps and chemicals. 


office furni- 
clay products, shoes, clothing, boats, 


printing and publishing, packaged 


Columbia System is constructively identified with the 


volume and variety of these industrial activities, besides 


enjoying a continuing demand from commercial and resi- 


dential sources. 


operating companies, 


meanwhile contribute, 


The gas and electricity, provided by its 


in generous 


measure, to better living and working conditions for their 


customers. 


Thus is maintained a progressive, 


reciprocal 


alliance which redounds to the benefit of all concerned. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
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SYSTEM 
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More Taxes for Defense . . . Abolish Farm 


Subsidies? 


President Roosevelt is convinced that 
the average taxpayer in this country 
will be willing to pay more taxes 
to build up national defense. Some 
leaders in Congress are quietly try- 
ing to convince the President that 
he is wrong on that point. 


x k * 


Biggest guessing game among Cabi- 
net members concerns the remarks 
that Mr. Roosevelt may have for Mr. 
Garner when the two meet at Cabinet 
session—for the first time since Mr. 
Garner announced his Presidential 
candidacy. Expectation is that the 
group will be in for some sparkling 
and friendly repartee. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, if the inside re- 
ports are correct, thinks that the 
best way to solve the problem of pay- 
ing for farm subsidies is to abolish the 
subsidies. Out of this situation grows 
the most interesting present high offi- 
cial tiff—Mr. Morgenthau vs. Henry 
Wallace. Mr. Wallace wants subsidies 
and taxes to pay for them. 


x *k * 


The President has received a sug- 
gestion from one of his Congress lead- 
ers that he would be wise to make an 
early announcement of his third-term 
intentions. Mr. Roosevelt took the 
suggestion under advisement; made 
no comment. 


x *k * 


Though they modestly disclaim 
credit, real authors of the “moral em- 
bargo” idea, now being used against 
Japan and Russia, were A. A. Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Joseph C. Green, chief of the State 
Department’s Control Division. 


2 &@ ® 


Administration advisers are urging 
that specific amendment of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act be proposed, 
particularly that the three-man Board 
be displaced by a five-man Commis- 


52 


. . . Third-term Suggestions 


sion appointed on a regional basis, in 
order to “grab the ball” and forestall 
changes it is felt are certain to be 
made by Congress. 


zx ® @ 


Wage-Hour Divison hopes to pub- 
licize several flagrant violations to 
justify the law before possible amend- 
ment and yet avoid charge of “crack 
down” tactics. a la NRA. Just now 
there are 666 agents working in the 
field; only 125 a year ago. A Florida 
cigar manufacturer is paying, in in- 
stallments, $60,000 back wages to 
3,300 employes. 


xk * 


Long threatened, a jurisdiction clash 
appears close between Appropriation 
Committee and the other commit- 
tees of the House. Latest incident: 
Naval Affairs Committee excited be- 
cause Appropriation subcommittee, 
inquiring into super-dreadnoughts, in- 
vaded its field. 


xk * 


Insiders predict a tremendous fight 
by banks and State-chartered build- 
ing and loan associations against pas- 
sage of the pending bill to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act and 
related laws to permit handling mort- 
gages on apartments and _ business 
buildings as well as on dwellings oc- 
cupied by not more than four families 
and to convert Federally-insured asso- 
ciations virtually into savings banks. 
This measure is on the House calen- 
dar, and a rule for its consideration 
has been reported, but a strong mi- 
nority report stands against it. 


x k * 


Note that the Administration, fac- 
ing a sharp fight in efforts to con- 
tinue its reciprocal trade agreement 
policy, has begun a counter-attack 
against the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. 
Job of “selling” the trade pacts to the 
country is a difficult because intricate 
task. Yet State Department is op- 
timistic. 


Appointment of Joseph E. Davies, re- 
cently ambassador in Belgium, to be 
assistant to the Secretary of State to 
supervise emergency matters arising 
from the war in Europe, which has 


been the duty of Breckenridge Long .- 


brought reports Mr. Long might be 
named ambassador to Germany. 


x k * 


Early surveys of members of Con- 
gress indicate strong opposition to 
Secretary Wallace’s “certificate plan” 
of processing taxes on wheat, cotton, 
tobacco and rice to finance parity 
payments; the showdown is not ex- 
pected before April. 


*& &-f 


John L. Lewis’ suggestion for Federal 
standards for State unemployment 
compensation acts and administra- 
tions may bear fruit; glaring dif- 
ferences among the States have built 
up considerable sentiment for greater 
uniformity. The CIO chieftain has 
focused attention upon the subject. 


*& & ®F 


Appointment of Daniel W. Bell as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
marks the first instance, in recent 
years at least, that a career man has 
been appointed to that post and 
marks a change in policy by lifting 
the office above politics. Also it 
makes necessary a reorganization by 
rearranging duties at the Treasury. 


x *& 2 


Watch for Agriculture Department to 
speed up opening of its four regional 
laboratories, authorized by the 1938 
farm act, to study new and expanded 
uses for farm products now that the 
Midwest and Far West promise to be 
pivotal areas in the 1940 campaign. 


x k * 


Diplomatic pouches carry inside in- 
formation that the area to be most 
closely watched this winter is the 


Balkans. German-British-Russian in- 


trigue there for raw materials. 
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